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schools so that the „work of tJie bojs may 
have in it not less of abstract* ideas, but 
more of that direct experience upon which 
o they may base their own abstractions. 

I trust Mr. Mazumder will find his 
reward for his enthusiastic flSt^Jest in the 
subject and for his keenness to discover an 
Indian basis for the modern education of 
Indian children in a wide study of the* work 
he is now offering to his colleagues of the 
teaching profession and t© the* reading pub- 
lic genei’ally. 
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•> 


Training College, 
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INTRODUCTION : FACTORS IN EDUC/VTION. 

*• ^ 

The nature of the edueatiQn af an In- 
is determined net onJr bj^ 
inherited powers and capacity’' but also in 
•a great measure the environment in 
which he grows up. Hence in determinino" 
-the natuye of the education of tire Aryans 
in Ancient India we shall have to considert 
•on the* oj»e hand, the original nature of the 
people who first entered it and on the other, 

. ‘•he nature of tlie country in which their 
' erited capacities were called into active 
elopment. : 

Effect of Environment : — The 4i*y<h.ps 
0 first entered India were remarivf5,blp.' 
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their ipanly Atirtues and strength o/inteKect. 
The Vedie ‘Rishis'not only composed h/mns- 
and performed sacrifices jbut fought their 
wars and ploughed their fielifs. Their, 
martial spirit Avas for a long time kept alive 
by the necessity of holding their own against 
the enemy. When this had been effected 
and resigtanee AVas broken, there was left 
very dittle scope for the development of the 
manly virtues. The mild climate and fertile 
soil o^ the country bringing the means of 
suBsistenee within easy reach made the 
struggle fpr^existence in India an ‘easy’ one. ’ 
Besides, the lofty mountains and the seas, 
shutting the country off for a long time 
from outside influences gave the Hindu 
culture a tfpique character. Thus ivhile in. 
Europe long cold winters, barren soil and 
conflict of interests between smalU.countries 
have, developed in the Aryans there ‘the 
rnstinct of self-preservation^ to the highest 
pitch and made ihemc compai’atively m&re '» 
'active,’ c ‘combative’ and enterprising, the^ 
pep^iKfr enAiironmental conditions of India. 
ha*vg .teu'ded. to make . her' people mo^ej 
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a 

:ui«l ‘j^ilnlosftphir-al*. 

th-' fusi<>!i Ilf ill.- Arvah <-lonK‘nt. 

with tlio ]>n‘- Aryan |i<)jwjlati«tn in iho 

• two ^•.lIltiJn-n’.'■' has hrnn*;!)! iihnut cliani^J'S 

• *' 

in th'‘ •irii^inal nat«ir<* of the Ary.'in ponplo. 
Hftii'** owin;: to <ii{r«-ivi^f.'S iiv*th*! fondi- 
tions i»r th'- r(tnntrii'S tin? in iho 

two canitiiH'iits. thou-'h tlu-v oritrinallv 
hcloiiord to tho sani'* stock anil jtiKscssc-d 
similar virtui-s, now pn.-sont such niarkod 
tlisiinctions in thi' dovi-lopmcnt. of iho hunum 
rharaot'.-r. The <liiVcn*nl ronrtiliolis of tho 

two continents have thus not onlv* afVocted 

» 

the natnn; of the people hut have inllucncnd 
their scionees, arts and literature v.s well : 
and ^henco while in Kuropc the various 
science's and arts have been deveh'ped, more 
or less, to meet the material n(;ed.s of the 
people and* to enable them to hold their own 
in their political and economic rolatioi>.s, in 
India thev had had their origin in the 
'■“exitroneics of rc'lmiott/ • * 

m 

•t 

I'l-ft-ronro-s : — 1. Max J^Itillc-r — Iitilin, Wlnt can it te-'VC^V,'i‘’ ^ 
2. A. A. Ma(;ilonoll-t*j\ lliitory^of SanMtrit 
Litoi-alnrc. 



II 

THE DIFFERENT PERIODS AND THEIR 
GENERAL* CHARACTERISTICS. . 

The history of India, like the history of 
Europe, broadly divides itself into three 
parts, — Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
History. Ancientu History begins from about 
B. c. 2000 and e.Kterids to about the middle 
of the spv^enth century a. d. Mediaeval 
History embraces the period lying between 
the fall of the kingdom of Harsha (647 a.d.) 
and the rise of the British power in India 
which tot)k place somewhere about' the 
•■middle of the eighteenth century. The 
modern period commences witk, the close 
of the ihediaeval peHod and extends to the 
‘present time. ^ 

; 1. The Ancient^ Period ; — Here ‘two 
main epochs can be distinguished in the 
l:y§.tbi'y of ancient Indian literature ; the one 
ektendidg from 2000 b. o. to 200 b. c. ; the 
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ficial and so, elevating as that ^of ,the 
Upanishads'. It has been the solace 
life — it will be the solace o^ my deafn.” ' 
Transition Period*:— In the thirds 
century b. c. when Buddhism was the 
principal i?eligion in India, the Vedio 
language had dwindled down to Prakrit as 
may be seen from the inscriptions of Asoka. 
However, the different arts and sciences 
received considerable development in this 
epoch. ‘ The curriculum of the University 
of'Ta.xil£i, wl^iclr wa.s then in its most 
flourishing condition, throws some light on 
the nature of the various subjects current 
among men of the time. It is said that as 
many as sixteen branches of learning were 
taught ilk. the different Schools in' the 
University. Medicine was especially culti- 
vated in ' Taxila and in the XJiwversity 

t 

there^ were Schools of^ Painting, Sculpture, 
Image-making and Handicrufts. Astronomy 
also received the^^^gresitest attention of thee 
people of the ti'rae. Ujjaih *vas then famous 
as ,,the seat of the study- of astronomy. 
Veterinary Scieneb was actively cultivated^ 
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• » 

in ^he tune of Asoka and there were animal 
hospitals in different *parts«.of the»countrjf.^ 
The 'Second, Epoch of the Ancient 
Period bd’gins with the time of the Sungas 
(185 B. c.) when the Brahmanical reaction 
set in. During this period the.vec[^c language 
became gradually modiffed info, ‘classical’ 
Sanskrit and those who wrote Sanskrit 
works had themselves to learn the language 
as we do now. This epoch was a time of 
exceptional intellectual activity in tiie diff- 
erent fields of literature and science, nit 
-embraced, in general, secular subjects and 
‘achieved distinction in differenf branches 
of literature, in national as well as court 
•epic, in lyric and especially didactic’ poetry, 
in the drama, in fairy tales, fables and 
romances’. The srreat Kalidasa whose works 
have ma(Je him immortal in the history 
■of Indian literatupe . lived in. this age. 
The mathematical and astronomical sciences 

^ 9 

' * “The .animal hospital?, ^rhic^ still exist at Abmadabiid 

Surat, and many other^otvns in Western India, may be regarded 
!*as either survivals or copies of the institutions foulided by thi 
Maurya monarch” — V*. A. Smith— Early History cS (3ra 
Ed.)— P. 183. 
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received the highest development in ^the- 
hands of Arjabhatta (born a. d. 476) (and 
Varaharaihira* (died A. D, 587). Architecture, 
sculpture, and painting also were culti- 
vated with great avidit 3 »^ and attained 
nonsiderablp p,erfection. Music was also 
encouraged.* The Guptas (a, d. 320-455) 
and the Great Siladitya (Harsha — a, d, 606- 
647) who flourished in this epoch were great 
patrons of learning. Under the liberal pa- 
tronage of the latter the great university of 
Nalanda in Behar rose to the most flourish- 
ing condition. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, says that 10,000 students resided 
here and received gratis education in the 
various ‘sciences, viz., Grammar, Bhetoric,. 
Logie, Arithmetic, Geometry, AstrpnOray 
and Music. Medicine, Philosophy and the 
iSanskrit and Pali prose and poetical,, litera- 
ture were also studiedc here. In Tact, the 
literary and scientific subjects reached such 
a high degree cof development that, says , 
Dr.‘ Macdonell, 'in some of 4lje subjects, viz., 
the ^vafious scientific literature, phonetics,' 
gra^iimar tmathem^tics, astronomy, medicine 
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ancl^ Inw^. in which the Tntlians nchievcd 
notahlc rosnltp, their utiAinmcuit was far 
in ntlv'anco of wlnit was nccoinplishecl hy 
the Grcelv!?. The nine jrcins conncclocl with 
the name of Vikramaditya ,*ilsn flonrisliefl 
in this opocli which may fairjy bo compared 
with tlio Periclean age ^f Athens or tlie 
Augustan age of Pome. or. as Vincent. 
Smith savs, with the Klizabethan or the 
Stuart Period in England. 

The ancicjit jieriod tmt only stiw the 
highest development in the field of Indian 
literature and science hut it was a period of 
national life and national vigoiTr in overv 
sphere of activity, and its civilisation was 
free fnJin the artificial restrictions of modern 


Hindi; society. It was a period when the 
.sacred learning had not become the monopol}* 
of the, priests and wlien all the Aryans 
were united as one , caste and s^ill entitled 
to the religious /ind literaiy heritage 'of the 

. m 

A<*van.s. Professions anti trades other than 

*• ^ o , » 

that of the prjests were not looked upon 


with disfavour;, nor the vocations ’’requiring 
manual e.xertiyn. The f.Vts were, not ’’then 
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a specialized study divorced from 'religion 
and the men' wliQse gBnius created them 
were not of an inferior calibre to the poets 
and philosophers. , f 

Besides, in. several points the Hindu 
society of the ^ time showed a wonderful 
resemblance - to tho modern institutions of 

I f 

the rest of the civilized world : 

(i) Early marriage of girls The early 
marriage of girls was then rare. The Svay- 
■ambara f-ceremony so much talked of in the 
Hindu Epics and ‘ literature shows clearly 
that the ^'custotn of giving away girls- in 
marriage early is of later development. It 
•also shows that girls, in ancient India as 
in modem Western society, had some voice 
in the selection of their husbands. Exajnples 
of marriage taking place after puberty are 
•also furnished by our Sanskrit literatnre. 

(ii) Secjusion of women : — It ‘must be 
said at the very outset thst the absolute 
-seclusion of wompn ' was unknown in ancient 
India. N either «the‘ Rig V ada nor the. Epics 
.furnish us' with any exam pie. of this dustbin.- ' 
-The- ibilowjng si ok£i» quoted frpm Lalita\ Vis-. 
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shows that though covering the face 
witk a veil was probabljvthe usual custom, 
it was iiOt stric^lj’^ followed, for otherwise 
Gopa, thS pious wife of Buddha, could not 
have protested against the practice : 

“Rishis, noble-minded pessong, those who 

can divine the secrets in the heatts of others, 
• •• 

the assemblage of gods, know well my 
motives. So long as mj^ behaviour, my 
qualities, my prudence remain undisturbed, 
what need is there for me to cover my face 
with a veil -> 

f* 

Our Sanskrit literature and history also 
■support the view that the absofufe seclusion 
and restraint of women were not Hindu cus- 
toms. Ill fact, the practice was unknown in 
India, till the advent of the Muj;iammadans, 
when partly in self-defence, partly in imita- 
tion qf j^heir masters, the upper classes of 
. lihe Hindu society began to seplude their 

* 9 

Lalita V%tara XII. IS'2. 


■5 
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women. That this was so is clearly proved 
by the complete absence of the custom*- in 
^laharastra where the rule of the Moslems 
was brief. 

(iii ) Social position of women and their 
edncation ; — Women generally had a very 
high social position:-' Considered as the inse- 
parable partners of their husbands, Hindu 
wives always received the honour and respect 
due to their po.sition. In fact, among no 
other ancient nation on the face' of the- 
globe, as says Mr. Dutt, were they more- 
honoured than in India. 

As to the learninil of women we cherish 

w 

the picture of the cultured lady Visvavara 
■who composed hymns which have been 
handed down to us throin^h thousands of 

• C < 

years. The celebrated conversation between 
Yajuavalkya- and his learned wife 
on the eve qf his retirement to the forest in- 
dicates clearl}* that women were then ‘consi- 
dered as the inteUecGual companions of their 
husbands’. Webe?r also supports the view by 
saying that women in ancient. India took aa 

ilanubH 5S-&). 
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active part iu the very stirring intellectual 
]ife«of the period and plunged nlfch enthusi- 
astic ardour ‘into the mysteries of specula- 
tion, impressing add astonishing men by 
the depth and loftiness of their opinions’.^ 
I3esides, the following lines quoted from 
JOaliia^Vistara show clearly that girls even 
at the time of Buddha were taught to 
read and write and became accomplished in 
several ways : 

Gautama says, “I shall need the"inaiden 
who is accomplished in Weritiug and’ in 
■composing poetry,, who is endo^wed Avith 
good qualities" and “well-versed in the rules 
of the Sastras”.' 

In fact, in Vatsayana’s Kama Sutras we 
find a»]ist of 64 arts’ AA'hich were Appropriate 

for young ladies. Sanskrit literature and the 

» 

history pf the later period also support the 
view that the girls id ancient India received 
proper education. Lastly, we find the ’great 
Vedantist Sankaracharya “ who flourished 
in the beginning of the 9th century a. d. 

' Weber — ^The History of Indian literature p, 2if a® , 

- Lilita Vistara (Edited by R. L; Mitra ) — Hfi pp. 199-^00.; 

^ Ibid pp. 186-1S9. Also see Appendix. " 
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preparing hinjself with all the care to aKgv>6 
with Svaraioati, the learned wife of pahdit 
Madana. All these prove (conclusively that 
in ancient India there w’as no dearth of edu- , 
cation among \Vomen in cultured societies, 
(iv) Idol-worship : — The worsliip of 
idols had not at tliat time been introduced. 
The practice came into existence later in the 
Puranic period (a. ». 300 — a. d. 1000) when 
in the absence of high ideals people found 
the necessity of ifs introduction. Even so 
its ‘'iutrodeictipn indicates that the Hindus 
even then realised that education in the reh- 

t O 

gioiis sjjhere should joroceed from the concrete 
to the abstract. It is interesting to record 
here what Abul Pazl, the author of Aycen 
Akhari writes on the point : “Thoy (the 
I^indus), one and all, believe in the unity of 
the God-head ; and although they hold 
images in •‘high venenition, yet they are by 
no means idolutors, as the igfhorant suppose, 

4: the* im/iges are only represonfa- ' 

tions of qelestiaf beings, to Wiom they turn^ 
themselves whilst at prayer, to prevent tlicir 
thought^ from wandering.’’ 
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, e. The MedisBval Period: — We have 
foufld that the Ancient * Period •came to a 
close with the fall of the kingdom of Harsha 
(647 A.D.). This marks the beginning of the 
medijeval period which, as *\ve have seen, 
extends to the middle of tlite l&th century. 
This pgriod ushered in all the characteristics 
which now mark off Hindu society from, 
the modern institutions of the resteof the 
civilized world. The chief of these were (i) 
the rigid caste system, ,(ii) idol iimrshij^ 
^iii) the early marriage of girls^ (iv^ seclusion 
of women and ( v) want of literacy amonsr 
women. 

The Mediseval Period, like the Ancient 
Period, also divides itself into two epochs : 
the iSrst.extends from a.d. 647 to 4200, while 
the second embraces the rest of the period. , 

After^Harsha there remained no supreme- 
authority in norther/1 India to rfestrajn the 
disruptive forcesVhich were ready to operate 
• thfire. Consequently tl^e 'different states 
assumed indepenaenee and became, engaged 
in unceasing internecine war. Learning, bow- 
.ever, did not sink to, a low ebb. Y^spvarrnan 
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who reigned in Kanouj in the 8th cei^Hry 
A.D. encouraged Sanskrit learning. He'' was 
the patron of BJiavabhutif the famous author 
■of Malati Moidhavoi. This together with ther 
story that five Brahmins were sent from 
Kanouj to”BerJgal to revive orthodox Hindu 
customs there, shows that Kanoujr was a 
centre of Brahmanical learning. Again, the 
great Vedantist scholar Sankaracharya.(9th 
century a. d.) is said to have studied at 
Benares. Further, the Ghoserabau inscrip- 
tion^ states that one Biradev after having 
•completed the study of all the different 
Vedas repaired (in the 9th century a. d) to 
Kanishka Mahavihara in the neighbourhood 
•of Peshwar for farther studv. It thus 

V 

— — 1 

-appears tiiat Kanouj, Benares and Pfeshwar 
were the seats of learning in those days. 
But for four centuries (9th to 12feh century 
A.D.) the principal seat of learning was in 
Behar where, besides the Nalanda Univer- 
•sity which did not disappear even then,' 
arose or. the Gauges the ^jfmous monastery, , 
■of. ‘.Vikramasila. , This w&s founded by 

Q} * 

^ See Gtaralekhaixialii or the Inscriptions of Gaur. 
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-Dh.n^mapalii and is said to have included 
107 bsniples and six colleges. This monas- 
tery was* the ceijtre of Tantric Buddhism 
4ind disapi'eared with the advent of the 
jMuhaniniadans in a.d. 1200. -Navadwip in 
Bengal became a seat of Hlindu learning 
^ under the Sen kings of Be'ligal. Jaj^adeva, 
the famous author of the Gitagovinda^ seems 
to have been the court-poet of Lakshpiana 
Bena, the last king of Bengal. Navadwip, 
however, survived the shock of M'hham- 
madan attack and is still renowned as tke 
principal seat of Hindu learning organised 
after the ancient manner. Also, from a 
reference to Ayeen-Akbari, it appears that 
Benares was a famous seat of Hindu learn- 
ing eVen in the IGth century.^ r 

Thus it appears that the torch of learn- 
ing was, kQpt burning in the middle ages 
in the various parts of India. But, says 
V. A. Smith, ‘literature although actiwly. 
cultivated and liberally patronised at marry 
local courts, sank.far below the level attain- 

4 % , ’ 

ud by Kalidasa.' . This epoch was, hovfever. 

^ Ayeen Akbari translated by F. Gladwin — d. 560.“ 
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remarkable for the productions bf a^fevr 
notable commentaries Kumarila (about a"d. 
700) wrote a commentary on the Karma 
Mimdmsd Sutras of Jaimini. The great 
Hindu reformer Sankara who gave the 
Vedanta philosophy its final form, wrote his 
brilliant ..commentaries on the Vedanta 
Sutras and the Bhdgavatgitd. Another com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras was written 
by Ramanuja (about a.d. 1 1 00). The culti- 
vation' of sciences, however, did not cease. 
Mathemgstics, seems to have been actively 
cultivated, as we find the great Indian astro- 
nomer and mathematician Bhashara (born 
1114) flourishing in this epoch. He wrote 
several books on Algebra and Astronomy. 

The second epoch of the m^edimval 
period (a.d. 1200-1764) marks the rise of 
the Muhammadans and the fall of the Hindu 
Kingdoms in northern India, The religious 
czeal of the Muhammadans made them, in 
general, intolerant towards the Hindus.) 

* The emperor Akbar, however, ojacouijaged Hindu lenrnivp 
ind. patS.'onized Hindu sohoiars. His great-grand son Dara ivlso 
:ook'aa inte^st in the w 'igious and philosophical works of tne 
dindus. o 
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Wivli l]if> withdrawal of tho _patronai:p of 
thf^ciijtrs and the forfoitiifn «»f t*hjij)lc lands, 
'ninnn^frrtrs Jiiul p7‘i*'s(s wcro loft 
witlnnjt int-ttnif. lIf*nro Sanskrit, and Hindu 
h'arninjj niadi* Vf-ry littlo proLrross in iMn-ihern 
India fir a very K'n*^ tiinc^. This poriod 
thorffort*. was a striking; conlra*'t to the 
aticiotit poriod. ]int as the anoient period 
.saw the hii:hesL thiVoloptnenl in Sanskrit 
literature, this epoch was romarkahlc; for the 
hiifhost distinction it nUainod in ‘I’mja- 
nthti' literature in the diirer^ont -parts 'of 
India. ‘ Vi^hiapftti wrote many, hoautiful 
lyrics in the dialect of I^ehar ; Chntuiidaa 
wrote similar works in Hojipdi ; and,in Kaj- 
ptitana, MirO BOi, a princess, wrote hoautiful 
.son«;s wlpch were e.xtremely popular.’ 

The achievements of the Hindus in the, 
iield of. literature in the Middle a"e.s thu.s 
compare very unfavourably indeed yvith 
what their ancestors had attained in -this 
ji(d(l in the pa.st ages, but fliey far out-shojio 
them in point of J,hc perfection they reachid 
•hi .sculpture and architecture.’ This is^borno 

• Alto i:<‘o V. A. .Smith— harly ’llistory of • Indi.i (.trti 
]'>1itioii |). n.'iS.) ” 
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out by the foUowing quotation from Havrell’s 
The Ideah ^of Indian Art (p. 132). ' 

“The art of India up to the four'll! cen- 
tury A.D. was purely eclectic arid transi-^ 
tional. The spirit of Indian thought was 
struggling'^to flhd dehnite artistic expression 
in sculpture and in painting, but tire form 
of expression was not artistically perfected 
until about the seventh or eiofhth centuries, 
when most of the great sculpture and paint- 
inpf of India was produced. From the 
seventh or eighth to the fourteenth century 
was the gpe^-t period of Indian Art, corres- 
ponding to the highest development of 
Gothic , Art in Europe, and it is by the 
achievements of this epoch, rather than by 
those of “^Mogul Hindustan, that Iri'dia’s 
-place in the art-history of the world will 
eventually be resolved.” . • •• 

The different arts, ‘says the same autho- 
rity', continued to be cultivated in India 
with much vi^oqr till the 17th centbry 
when Aurangzeb expelled all the Hindu 
artist^ and craftsmen whom his father and 
grandfather had the good-will to attract tp 
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the»service of the state ; consequently, ‘the 
art of the Moguls in India? was striick with a 
blight fi*om which it never recovered’. 

In the field of “religion the mediseval 
period marks the steady rise- of the modern 
Hinduism to supremacy and *theo correspon- 
ding decline of Buddhism Vhich has gradua- 
lly become merged in the former. The 
period also saw the exaltation of the priests 
and the inti’oduction of the caste- rules in 
their modern rigid forin. This revival of 
Hinduism was largely due to^ the^ influence 
of ‘the foreign immigrants into R^jputana 
and the upper Gangetic provinces’ who had 
established their power in northern India 
during the first epoch of the Middle Ages. 
These' foreigners yielded to the« wonderful 
assimilative power of Hinduism and rapidly. 

became* Hinduized. Those amohorst them 
» • ^ 

who succeeded in winning chieftainship were 
admitted readily into the frame-work of 
Hfndu polity as K.shatriyas or Rajputs. 
Like all converts,* they espoused Hinduism 
with exceptional zeal and directed tjieir 
.whole energy *to the perpetuation of the 
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supremacy of the Brahmins who gave them 
an exalted^ position in society. *■ 

We therefore see that besides thfe foreign 
domination which characterized tKis period, 
priestly monopoly in its closest form was the 
prominent «feateire which marked it off from 
the ancient period. The effect that these 
two had on the Hindu character was far- 
reachipg. The domination of the priests 
added to that of the Musalman rulers served 
to jnakfa the Hindus generally docile, gentle, 
peaceable^ and less ambitious and enterpris- 
ing. Hence instead of adding much to 
their heritage the Hindus lost most of what 
had been transmitted to them. The Hindu 
civilisation during the period was therefore 
not very rprogressive and educatiqn,t to a 
^reat extent, became a more or less formal 
Recapitulaiion of the Past. 

3. The Modern Period r—This period 
inaugurates an age of regeneration. Thanks 
to the patient researches of the EuropeUn 
and Oriental Schokrs whm have not only 
clearedf up the mists making Jater researches 
possible bat have * created im the people of 
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••in iiitensc dosiro to knoiv her ancient 
civil*s:iti<»n. l^csidcf:. under the .vivifying 
influences of incrJern civilisation and the 
.ftjstcrin*: care of the British Crown the new 
India is not oid^y hecotning co’nscious of her 
national life hut is trvintr to Vevive all that 
was bes,t in ancient India. The present age 
may, therefore, he called the age of 7?c«ar.f- 
rniici of Hindu Education. The following 
jxtract from Indian Educational Policy 
[1913) shows clearK’ tlvit the retention 
and furtherance rather than 'thc'suppres* 
sion of the ancient and indigenous systems 
«>f instruction marks the present policy 
of the British Government. 

“The Government of India attach "reat 

« ® 

importance to the cultivation and"* improve- 
ment of oriental .studie.*:. There is increasing, 
interest * throughout India in her ancient 
civilisation, and it is necessary to investigate 
that civilisation with the l\elp of the inediun? 
hf western methods of., research and in 
^jelation to modern ideas, o o <s While 
making provisii>n for schohyship on nfod.ern 
lines, the conference drew attention to the 
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necessity of ijetaining separately the anoi.ent 
and indigenous systems of instruction. ' The 
world of scholarship, they thongfit, would 
suffer irreparable loss* if the old type of 
pandit and maulvi were to die out befire 
their profound knowledge of their subjects 
had been made available to the world ; and • 
encouragement rather than reform was 
needed to prevent such an unfortunate 
result. * The Government of India 
hope ‘to see the adoption of measures that 
are practicable for the maintenance and fur- 
therance of, the ancient indigenous systems of 
learning." 

Referenccc :~1. A. A Macdonell— A History of San.«l:rit 
Literature. , 

c2. A. Weber— Tiie History of ^dim’ Litera- 
ture. 

JS. B C. Hutta— Civilmation in Ancient India. 

4. E H Harcll - Tito Idcah eft, Indton Art. 
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THE CASTE SySTE^!. 

AND ITS PEDAGOGICAI: SIGNIFICANCE. 


[n the vedic times when the Aryans were 

itili in the Sutlej valley the Rishis did not 

iinn a separate and exclusive cla.«s. Each 

[ii.shi was a prie.'st, a warrior and a cnlti- 

•ator and society was therefore then man\ed 

)y tlte absence of those rules and jestricl ions 

vhtch form the distinctive feature of the 

iresent complex Hindu society. But even 

;hen some families obtained pre-eminence by 
♦ 

iheir'. ‘special knowledge of the ways of 
performing religious sacrifices and their gift 
)f compasing hymns ; others again excelled 
in military prowess.' In course of tipie the 
Aryans crossed the Sutlej and moved 'down 
the valley of the Ganges, While the}’ were 
settling down 'here society was .becoming 
lomplcx and their culture material in its 
iifferent phases began to show cfixisiderable 
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•development, r In fact,, the religious cere- 
monials whiich repl-esented one of the phases 
of their culture, attained 'such complexity 
that certain Rishis had to devote more or 
less exclusively all their time and energies 
to the eflSci§nt carrying out of religious duties 
•and the handing down of the sacred tradition 
in their families. So to keep pace with the 
growing needs and complexity of society 
differentiation became a necessitv. Hence 

(t ^ 

the Indo-aryans like Plato, made an intelli- 
gent application of the principle of the 
division of Jabour and became gradually 
divided into four classes or castes according 
to their occupation and innate qualities as 
appears from the sloka quoted below; 

^ ^ ^ITOlrf^w»isi:” (G'>ta iv 
si. 13) or “the four fold division of castes was 
•created by me according to the {tpffortion- 
ment of qualities and duties'* 

According to the Hin^u philosophers 
prakriti (iTSifh) which de'cermines the tem- 
perament of an individuaf 'Is made up of 
three constituent ^principles' or gunns viz., 
goodness -dr purity Sattva\ passion or 
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daughter of, a Brahmin, a Kshatriyaj, a 
Viiisya or h Sudra ; for my son (Graulama) 
is not particular about family or lineage; 
his mind delights in I’nerit, in truth, and in^ 
virtue". Lolita Vistara Chap XII. 

tnc II’’ 

or “one should acquire with faith good 
knowledge even from an inferior person, 
learn excellent virtues even from one of the 
lowest caste and receive o gem of o reoman 
even from a loxo family.” Manu II. 338- 

Besides,'* the members of the warrior and 
industrial classes had access to the literary 
schools' kept by the members of the higher- 
class. Nj?y, many Kshatriyas like Jaoaka, 
Jaibali and Ajatasatru^ were sb verse 
*in the sastras that the Brahmins often wen 
to them to receive inytruction in fhe Divine 
wisdhm (WW^T^r). But owing to the difficul- 
ties of the Vedic 'literature the Kshatriyas^ 
in" general, did never avail themselves ot^ 
these ^privileges to any great extent, so- 

Upanitliad by Hirendra Nath Du£ta pp. 58-79. 
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that, the'' charjjo often hrought against the 
IBrahjniiis U's huvinjr Vithheld their sacred 
literature frinn any hut their own caste luis 
hardlv anf foundation. Far from with- 
holding it, the IBrahinin.s had alwa3’R been 
striving to make itsS ptudN* ohlufdtory oti all 
the Aiwans ami ns the .‘<loka quoted below 
frotn ^tanu will .‘show, severest penalties 
were threatened nti those who neglected it : 


Yj 11” 

or “ that twice born, who not having studied 
the Veda, applies himself to other (and 
worldl}' .studt*) .soon falls, even while living, 
to the condition of a Sudra and hie desccn- 
d.anLs (after him).” Mann 11. JGS. 

The.sb facts show clearl^’^ that in those 
daj’s learning and good qualities were tho 
passport to the highest honour and to the 
highest caste though learning without- self- 
control was depreciated ns the sloka quoted 
below will show : 
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or “ a brahmin who knows only Gdyitrif^ but 
who is thorougl\)y self-restrained, is better 
than he who knows the ^hree Vedas, (but) 
who is not self-restrained, who eats all (sorts 
of) food, and .sells everything (i.e, prohibited 
things)’*. , Mapiu II 118. 

Hence the Bi’ahmins who devoted their 
time and energies to the study of the*^ Vedas, 
gave ^religious instruction, presided at sacri- 
fices and were self-controlled, were held in 
the highest esteem. Again, though the study 

t 

of the Vedas was enjoined on all Aryans yet 
as appears from the following sloka the 
respective occupation of each and the cor- 
responding training were held to have been 
far more important : 

lainsit 5rsjTfr:.ii** 

or the seniority of’ Brahmins is from 
(sacked) knowledge, that of 'Kshatriyas from 
valour, that of V.ajsyas 'from wealth in grain' 
(and other goods), but that 'of Sudras alontj ^ 
from ftge.’’ Manu II. 155. * 

The r^arly Hindu philosophers impressed 
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this^becalise like the modern philosophers 
thejg were afraid tlfat the interests of the 
individual might, otherwise, be absorbed in 
the interests of the societj\ Thus in the 
"spirit of the modern educators, who hold that 
one’s own method though in itself inferior, 
is far better than an ideal borrowed, we have 
in the Gita (xviii. 47) : 

xn:wrcT ^feriTcr i 
-iiylfd ii” 

^ N N. 

or “ one’s duty, though defective, is better 
than another’s duty well performed. Per- 
forming the duty ^97'escri6e(/ hy' 7i}xtiirs one 
does not incur sin.” 

In fact, it would be absurd if in every 
other thing as in teaching we , were to- 

o ^ O O' 

impose any particular duty or method on 
any particular individual without’ an}' con- 
sideration'of what realjy suits his own tastes 
and ways of doing things ; for, without under- 
valuing the worth of imitaiion to the student. 

P o o - ^ ' 

it may be said that the stfcceos of an indivi- 
dual in anything depends mainly uppn the 
intelligence vyith which ho workso “If is,” 
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snys Herbert Spencer, "a trite reipark 
that, th<j choicest tools, an » un- 

skilled artis/in will botch, his work; and 
bad teachers will fail even with- the best 
inethod.s. Indeed, the goodness of the 
nietiiod bccinnes in sueli a case a cause of 
failure ; as, to continue the simile, the 
perfection of the tool becomes in undis- 
•ciplinpd hands a source of imperfection in 
results." ‘ 

Again let us see what may happen if an 
individual belonfrin" to one class follows the 
vocation of another wliich may be good in 
itself but for which he is ill-fitted. First of 
all, such a man may ruin himself and his 
family by making such an effort; or if he 
succeeds onij' partially, he will become unfit 
for the duties which belong to liis family 
-and at the same time not quite fit. to, become 
■a I'ecognized member of the society whose 
calling he has adopted. Thus giving up the 
•duties of his own family or class of whicb,r 
with his better intelligence,. he might be a 

<7 * ^ C 

•very useful member, he rot only becomes 

j 

SpBDcer— Educalaon — 83. 
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unfijb'for either but » becomes a 

burden to the family or so&iety to t^'liich he 
belonirs. Hence A'e have in the Gita the 
ivarning ; 

qwmcf I 

ii” 

’or “one’s own duty, though defective, is 
better than another’s dut3’^ well performed. 
Death in (performing) one’s own duty is 
preferable ; (the performing of the) duty of 
others is dangerous.” ni. 35. , 

In fact, an individual should'not give up 
the duties of his own class but rather should 
keep himself in active touch with them and 
receive himself or give his children such 
educaljion and training that he or his family 
and, if pSssible, his relations may rise to 
such a position that he or his posterity may 
easilv take** to the duties of a better class 

9 

and continue doing so without causing l^ny 
inconvenience to himself or* his family ; for, 
to satisfy the last conditioti the individual 
ijiust have not only sufficient means but 
certain social and hereditary in^uentfes 
mtlking him fit for pnrpwinor on CTT.nrI-* fyi the 
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new lines. Again, though our philosopher 
warned us to be careful to change our daties 
for those of a better class yet the' Platonic 
ideal did not remain unrealized ahd no in- 
separable barrier was set up between the 
orders. On the other hand, as the following 
slokas will show, if a child of the ^ inferior 
class possessed qualities characteristic of a 
superior class, he was admitted to that class ; 

^ ^ cnr?r *1 

or “0 honoured Jaksha, hear (me), doubtless 
the actions alone and not lineage, perusal 
of sacred books and Vedic learning are the 
determinants of brahroinhood.” 
Mahdbhdrata Banaparva Chap. 312 Si 103. 

•T % ^ ’ 

^ cf fjrff 3^ «’ • r 

or “what is noticed in a Srfdra does not e.Kist 
in' a Brahmin. A Sudra isl not necessariy 
a Sudia nor a Brahmin— .a Brahmin. 
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csnaj-pa, onlj^ he is called a Brahmin, in 
wliosn such (characteristics of a Brahmin) 
actions are found jind 0 Sharps, where these 
are lacking one should designate him a 
■Sudra.” 

Mahdhhdrata Banaparva-r-Chap. 180. 

cTc^ ^ n” i) 

■or “if in an individual there appears worth 

•other than that characteristic of his' class, 

• ' 

he should be designated accordingly^.” • 
Srimathbhagbaia Canto VII Chap. XL 
All these go to show that in India there 
was in early times a much freer possibility 
■of change among the social ranks than is 
usually supposed. This elastic • condition 
■of society answered to the flexibility of a, 
.democra^ic^t curriculum which tlie present 
'W^estern world is so vbry anxious to provide 
to secure the efficiency of citizens. Hfince 
society, in ancient India^ vfas an organic 
whole, the casteS represenling but the 
■different phases of its culture. 

All that has been stated abo^§ proves 
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conclusively tJiat agreeing with the tendency 
of the modern world there was in anfeient 
India sufficient scope for the development 
of one’s own individualitv. In fact, hi 
the fi/stcm of caate alone teas self-realisation 
made compatible with social service. Thus 
it may well be said here that even i.n those 
early times the Indo-.aryans saw that, for 
social efficiency, the individual should be 
allowed to develop along the lines of his 
greatest power. .From this there follows 
the pedcgog'cal principle that it is the func- 
tion of education to determine the line of 
the greatest power of each individual and 
then to prepare him for service in that 
direction. This is the formulation of the 
ancient Indian ideal of a liberal edveaxion. 

In fact, in ancient times the greatest 
care used to be taken to discover, the apti- 
tude, and fitness ( ^f ^ F C y of an individual 
to receive any particular kind of education. 
The teachers liheu thoroughly realized that 

* 1. Lscttjres on meda Philosophy {2nd year) by ilahanoj 
hapidhaja Chandra Kanta Tarkalanfcaru — pp. 245 and 24S, 

"”2. Ais’‘ see Sritnat ohagbat — Canto VU. Chap. NIL 13. 

Also Cp. rae Religions of India by Rev. Allan Menaies— p. /5.'‘ 
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*^But impart me to- that Brahmin who 
guards his treasure, is never careless, and 
whom you may know to be a pure and self- 
restrained student observing the vow of 
celibacy.” Manu II. 115. 


or “Even in time's of dire distress a teacher 
of the Veda should rather die. with his 
knowledge ' than sow it in a barren soil. 
Manu II. IIS. 

Further, the fact that the different sons 
of Pandu were made to specialize the 
different branches of arts and sciences also 
bears out the view just upheld. A^gain, th® 
method^ adopted by yisTinu Sarma who had 


<• * 'Vishnu Sarma found that the princes had an inor ina o 

liking for rearing pigeons. So he told the princes that l lencc 
fofth they ■would do nothing but fly pigeons, feed them an ^ 
look after them in the pigeon house.' Che princes were ^ 

very glad. As the number of pigeons increased they haf > 
natu 9 and count them. Vishnu Sarma was clever cnong 

put peculiai'' red marks on the wings* of the pigeons and m 

them etc., fl, 2, 3 etc.) ^e princes thus leamc' t e 
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the*char‘xc of the ignorant and vicious sons 
of khig Suclarsana of Patalipulva. (Patna), 
also shows that* the modern prineiple of 
. suiting matter and •method to the nature 
and needs of the child was not unknown in 
ancient India. Lastly the sloka quoted below 
clearl}*, establishes the fact that in prescrib- 
ing method our philosophers, like the educa- 
tors of the present century, used ta take 
into consideration the capacity and fitness 
( ) of the ‘educand,’ : 

^iT^^^it^*T<rRr ^r*fr 'fuvutjVn t 
<T^ sm; u” 

Giia VI, 5. 

or ** to the sage who w'ishes to rise to devo- 
tion deti^n (without attachment) is said to be 


letters of the alphabet and to join the letters into syllables ntd 
syllables into.xTords. The foundation of a knoivledgc of Arith- 
metic was laid in counting the pigeons, in telling hon* many there 
were in two or three aiyoining cots, how many rcmaiilcd in the 
cots after so many were on the wing. J}y this strange* method 
* were taught not only notation, numerativn, addition, subtraction 
etc. but also something ,o[ enginedbing ^nd housebuilding and 
^ ^drawing which wero required in planning and constructing the 
dove cots. Not only this, but even cthic-s and politics '^'cro taught 
in this fashion, as tho talcs of Pcfichatantra and HiApodeta 
•testify to this day. * 
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the means and to him, when he has ris^n lo 
devotion serenity is said to be the meanf?,’* 
Indeed^ it is a bad polipy to spend time 
and energy in making an indifferent priest 
out of a citizen who could have become an 
excellent soldier. Hence the fact that the 
study of sacred literature was withheld from 
the Sudras does not go. to show the narrow- 
mindedness of the Brahmins but argues that 
even in those early days, they got an 
insight into one of the most important 
modern pedagogical principles. The Sudras 
were, in general, denied the study of the 
Vedas only' because they had neither any 
tradition nor aptitude for acquiring the 
language and spirit of the Vedic literature. 
Here it may be said that this was not the 
distinctive feature of the early Hindus alone ; 
•even worse features could be traqed, in the 
G-reek system. According to Aristotle 
^‘slaves and artisans cannot <attain to citizen- 
ship and hence not' to the good life, since it, 
is 'not possible to'" care for the things of 
virtue .while living the life of the artisan or 
the Slave.?’ Platd's system c-also was none 
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the Jess aristoci’atic in this respect. He held 
that»the philosophers only slioiald be the 
rulers, for a philpsopher was he who knew 
the highest good and. ‘this longing for the 
supreme good’ was, according to him, to be 
found only in a few. , 

Again, in ancient Indii^ the struggle for 
•existence was not at all keen and there was 
veiy little social and econoinic pressure; So 
the people were more or less free from 
■anxiety as to the immediate future. Besides, 
an individual in any class had his place, pnv- 
,pose and value lu regard to the society so 
assured that he did not at all feel Ihe neces- 
sity of changing his own vocation.^ As a 
natui-al consequence through racial habit 
the occupation of each class became to a 
great extent hereditary. Hence the Brah- 
mins who , devoted their time and energies 
to the study of the Vedas and the sciences 
originating therefrom and to the acqui; 
•^ition of a knowledge of sacrificial rites, 
gradually acquired a p«ictfcal monopcfly 

••of higher learning. It is urged non; that 

^ • 

Industrial Arts of>India by Sir George Birdw3^d. 
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this has led« to the rigidity of the exi&ting 
caste system, which for a long time to tome 
‘is likely to be the curse of India.’ Bat for 
this the Brahmins are hot much to blame.. 
For, besides the causes mentioned above, the 
peculiar isolated and fortified position of the 
country shutting out for a long time all out- 
side influences tended to make the vocations 
hereditaiy. These, therefore, were more or 
less responsible for the loss of elasticity 
which' existed in ancient India and which 
is" so urgently needed under the political and 
economic, cpndition of modern India. In 
flict, until late the Brahmins did never place 
‘so strict an interpretation’ upon the caste 
system, for though the causes mentioned 
above tended to make men forget..th*e true 
.spirit of the caste system and to produce, 
rigidity in it, there always existed strong 
reactionary forces to stop the tendency the 
highest culmination of these latter forces 
was manifested i>j Buddhism. The eftoris 
of Nanak, Kabir and Chaitanya against t^e 
rigidfey of the cpte systerfi in the medimva 
period ialso bear this out. * In fact, it was 



Tur. <*.\^Tr. •JV.'iTr.M. 


ojjty \vh«-n tl)>‘ Aryjit'.K rrnni* «nn<l*’r f<>r<’i.irn 

that liVizi'Miu* ami 

ihf' f* ar spiritu’al contamitiiition tlintui^h 

ii'J \v <;11 lli'‘ t'* pro’'<'rvv 

• * ^ ^ 
iho inirilv (if thvir h-d tin; 3?rahjnnm 

to Jiialc* tho rul<-v 

Thotiyh th" oaf-t<* system in ifs pres'-nt 

form ha^; many <l<'feci'i it servi-s at lta<t oim 

fum;tj(.n. As a fence protects tin* p’owine; 

ttMulor platit, s» it iirotccts the {^rowitio 

cliild of tin* imliviilual ^oc•if•tv from boins,' 

• # 

afiVoted l»v alienating inllnetvfjs,* Indeed 
“the caste system is a splendid ori^anisatioii. 
Its womlerfnl persistence is the proof of it." 
It saved socioiv once thouLfii its Ijf,.* is tnov 

• CT’ 

fled , Inivintjr lost, its true .significance with 
rc-.spect V) ijuna and hnrmu. Kven now it 
checks ri!voluti(»n in the Mindn sopif-ty which 
by its wonderful power of as-.iinilation ^^ra- 
dually adapts uself to the m-w sitmiiions 
without losiuo its indivicWinlitv. 

‘ Tine U. C. JJiiO.-i. "Ho* (•\c i* r;*.-.- i!!.;.}. :r* li,. 
lii.'-torivi of Atidt-Tii Juilia i:i.»y :.t <.!' t!.*- 

lip .>^5iot!il t!;>; {'.r v,..r* «f 

lhal wrff iit)V;>ov« in Ir.'iis s(ti-r t?* i:.!. 

ClVtt.l«.\THi*: IN Ar.i.tr.ST i — Vo!? 1. 5 .. • 
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It must be stated here that the caste 
system in its natural form exists more or. Ies.=! 
everywhere in the world,. The distinction 
that is made between the different ranks of^ 
society sufficiently illustrates this.* 

Lastly, it » is interesting to note tlie 
strange parallelisn^ that existed between tlio 
caste system of India and the mediicval 
European institutions. The clergj’, tho 
knighthood and the people of Europe in the 
Middle ages answered in some respects to the 
Bvahmin§, the Kshatrijms and the Vaisyns 
of India. Learning in Europe, as in India, 
for a long time flourished under the fostering 
.care of the clergy ; and so strong 'va.s 
their hold upon it that during the deve- 
lopment of the national system of education, 
the State has often had to fight hard with 
the church to secure the full control* of the 
system of education. ‘ 

Thus writes Sir Mon;er Williftms — "Caste, as a 
snstitiition, exists, of fcoursc, in ali countries, and in I-»S 
operates with no slight' potency.” <• 
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inoni-als *and supplenionting mnnusils of 
woi'fi^iip. But in the next.stage «f^develop- 
inent of tlie religious thought of the Hindus, 

^ which uuiy be called* the old age of thought 
some impatience appears to have been felt 
with the elaborate rites and sacrifices which 
, the thinking men regarded as. useless. 
Hence they began to speculate on the origin 
of the universe and the nature of the 
Supreme Being. The thought that was 
thus set up, ended in the belief that we find 
incorporated in the teachings^ of the 
Upanishad.* They show the utter useless- 
ness of all ritual performances and' condemn 
everv act which has for its motive a desire or 
hope of reward and preach that God is the 
only* Uiyversal Being ; all things else have 
their beginning, life and end in Him- j and 
hence to Epalise the existence of the Infinite 

^ "fw ^K«!i sw gia; ’5T Bnm fin u ^ i 

n” • 

or "la Brahman tho causo? VVhetfce ^ttj wo born? Whereby 
do wo live, and whitber do wo go? 0* ye who know Brahfbnn, 

S ell us) at whose cotnnfand wo abide, wliothcr in pain or in 
eaauro.” SvATiSVATan*. UrA^sisiiAD 1. 1. 

* asT cTstgifiTt^ i” 

« “ All this universe? indeed is Brahma ; iron? Him does it 
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^ibaiidonnieiat.^ Thus far frota encouragiug 
« life of inaction our •philosophers em- 
phasised," as the "slokas quoted *belovV "ivill 
show, that* the individual in order to be able 
to give up all desires and thus become fit 
for the last stage must pass tUrough a stage 
■of aetiv§ life : 


or "a man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by abstaining from action, nor 
-does he rise to petfeetvou by 
tion (of activity).” Gita III. 4. , . 


■or “by action (without attachment) alone 


■did Janaka and the rest attain to perfection ; 
and having an eye also to the protection of 
the masses»(to the duties) thou shouldst per- 
form action," Gita 111 20. 

^ssrsfTHwnfisy* ^ ii 

• • *Gita III. 22. 


, fs Btar visre sjp? « Gita xVIIi. s. 

4 » 
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IT? ^ thHI<Jsldfe.fi: I 

' Gita 111.28. 

f 

« 

or “there is nothing, 0 .son of Prithi ! for me 
to do in (nil) the three worlds, nothing to 
acquire which hnr not been acquired. . Still 
i do eni;a<ja in action for should I’ at any 
time not engage without sloth in action, men 
would follow in my path from all sides.” 

t 

TO II 

Gita VI. 3. 

i • 

or “to the sago who wishes to rise to devo- 
tion action (without attachment) is said to 
be the means, and to him, when he has risen 
to devotion, serenity is said to be thp means. 

. Besides, it is said that in the early stages 
it is impossible for an individual ‘■to*^ remain 
inactive, as *‘nobpdy ever remains even for 
dn instant without^ performing some action ; 
for helplessly' as ,f,very"one driven to action' 
by the energies (gunas) "born of nature 

(Prp-kf'iti).” Gzta FT. 3. 

In the above slokas we fifid an. emphases- 
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oji <10011; notions for llioir o\vn snko ubaiulon- 
oj«^ ‘nttaplinicnt' ninl lionco •ftnit,’ Sncli 
actions are clwiracterizcd not' onlv bv •‘^clf- 
control but bv love and sacrilioe for bcincfs. 
Hence accordin;^ to tlie Hindu jibilosnpliers 
cessation of one’s own desires is the last 
staj;e^ in tbo jirocess 0*' development which 
can be attained by the identification of one's 
own will and interests with the lifa around 
one ? e., by love and sacrifice for boini;s and 
not by separation from, them. It 'appears, 
therefore, that the Hind^is •thoron^dily 
understood that self-realisation of the indivi- 
dual depends entirely on self-expression and 
on the assimilation of the spiritual forces 
that are about him. 

•With the Hindu philosophers all souls 
were originally pure ; but they have beeoipe 
contractfvl by their own acts. * Hence by 
doing good deeds aild through the mercy of 
God they will (!xpand and become free: The 

Hindus, therefore, •like the modern educators. 

* • « . • ’ 
saw that complete self-realisation was pos- 
sible only through finding one’s wn.rela- 
^ions to the ^ world around ond,and thus 
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realising that alj things have their heginning, 
life and e^^£^^iti God. c So according to them 
the final eifiancipation wac possible only 
through an active and harnionious 'life, i.e. 
'‘from communion with one’s fellow men and 
•with the beauty <and truth of the universe.” 

From what has Seen said above it follows 

< 

that the stage of final emancipation presup- 
poses a stage of self-active and self-controll- 
ed life of action. Now since the individual 
is born^ with gooc^ as well as bad impulses, 
the* secondcstage should be preceded by a 
stage in which the individual should go 
through a training enabling him to discharge 
successfully the duties of a householder in 
manhood. Hence, though the first and 
second phases of Hindu religious |:hon^ht 
w,ere antagonistic to the teachings of the 
Upanishad, "the early Hindus didtuot reject 
them. On the other h&nd, they made it a 
general rule that to^ attain tlie last stage the 
individual must pass through the other two, 
each stage preparing for thra next higher. 
AccordVngly, it has been laid down that 
'*let a n?.an become a householder after he 
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hns completed the studentship, let him be 
a "dweller in the forest after he has been 
a householder aTod let him wander a^Yay after 
he has been a dweller in the forest” (Jabala 
Upanishad, 4).* Similar ideas also occur 
in Manu : ^ * 

“He who after passing from order to 
order, after offering sacrifices and subduing 
his senses, becomes an ascetic beiiTg tired 
with (giving) alms and offerings of food, 
gains bliss after death.” • VI. 34. 

t 

Also, “when he has paid the three debts, 
let him apply his mind to (the attainment 
of) final liberation ; he w’ho seeks it without 
having paid (his debts) sinks downwards.” 
VI. 35. 

* The Hindus from a very early time have 
held that each man is born a debtor ; that he 
has obligations first to the sages ivho were the 
founders and fathers of his religion ; second- 
ly, to the gods : thirdly, to his parents. The 
first debt he repaj^s as ^ student by a careful 
study of the vSdas. The second he repays 


^ Wiff, 
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as a householderr through the performance 6f, 
fi number of sacrifie^s. The third debt fie 
lepays by ofierings to iiiQ'’ j^Ianes and by 
becoming himself the father of children. 
When a man lias thus paid all the three 
debts he is consicfered free and becomes fit 
for applying himself to the attainment of 
final liberation.* What the early Hindus 
meant iVas that one should not anticipate 
the freedom of the third stage i. e. of the’ 
forest life without having fulfilled the duties 
of the studtint and the householder. They 
were afraid that if the desires remained un- 
satisfied and uncontrolled, the mind might 
become contaminated. In fact,' they say, 

‘ the hermitage is not the cause of virtue ; 
the virtue arises only when pracftised’’.® 

This principle corresponds to the modern theory which 
makes the child responsible to the society in which he lives. The 
reasons it puts forward are :— (!) The modern child is what he is 
potentially because of the culture of hfs ancestors, and (2) he 
realizes his own nature iij and through the society in which fie is 
brongl^t up. Bence the individual, as he receives freely from th( 
society must add tc it soinething fof* its conservation and 
progress, 

•r * ^ 

® Laws of Yajnavalka II^’, 65. Herein the Hindus anticipat- 
ed Aristotle wljo holds, ‘Virtue does not oikisist in the know- 
ledge of the good, Jbut in tl»e functioning of the knowledge’. ' 
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SiiflilaT scnliincnls occur in thy Mahdblmrata 
also*: • * 

“ 0 Bhi'iraUj'what need has* a self-con- 
trolled man of the forest, and what use is the 
forest to an unconuolled man ? Wherever a 
self-controlled man dwells, thflt is a forest, 
that is an hermitage” (SantiparvaY 

In fact, what, jiccording to the early 
Hindus, was required was to rcalisei' one’s 
identity with the Self in the universe not 
only intellectually, but« practically. So 
the Hindus have laid, down .\that the in- 
dividual should 6rst go through a training 
and then through a life of trials and action. 
Here overcoming passions and desires 
and becoming pure in mind and bod}^ the 
ihdividutjl should prepare himself for the 
forest life where perfect freedom and eternal, 
bliss reijjn." 

The early Hindus,* therefore, considered 
education as a life process and different 
\luties were assigned to e^ch'stage in such a 
way that their d&e performance in any stage 
might prepare the individual for thd i\ext 
higher. In order to prepare him for dis- 
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in which wasc found the explanation of .the 
-origin and‘the meaning of existence. Jftence 
with the "early Hindu philosophers as with 
Froebel “ the purpose" of education was to. 
■eaapand the life of the individual until it 
should eompr'ehend this existence through 
participation in the all-pervading .spiritual • 
activity,” Hence we have in the Gita (III. 
26), Let no wise man unsettle the mind of 
ignorant people attached to action ” i-e. the 
Gita ‘forbids the wise to thrust on the 
individual the divine wisdom before he 
becomes fit for receiving it. It urges that 
the individual should perform action so that 
he may learn hy doing the true nature of 
his own self. This goes to show that the 
Hindu system was not in favour offllogniatic 
yinstrvMion and aimed at the development of 
the personality of the individual.’' 

The ideal of the‘ Hindus, as has been 
stated before, is to find out the relation o ^ 
the individual, self to God, as this is the 

» AIs(j..cp, The Gita in 20. Pra^na Upanishael-Ist Pwina. - 

Taittiriya UpaninhadHi Vrigu Vnlli. ^ 

Also Chbandogya Upaiiishod— Sotyiifcama .Jnbala. 
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-only ,^^*ay in which we can conceive the 
•satisfaction of human aspirations, tlie com- 
pletion of human Knowledge, the* sancti- 
fieation of human life.’’ *In fact, to know one- 
self in. relation to society and tlie universe 
was the problem of the Hindif educational 
theorists. • This implies and necessit-ates 
the fullest development of personality. The 
•complete realisation of this ideal was, as*we 
have seen, possible to the individual in the 
third stage of life only when he reached it 
-after having conscientiously’- fulfilled the 
<Iuties of the student and householder. 
In this stage, according to the Hindus, the 
individual becomes free from all fetters of 
law, of custom and of tradition and enjoys 
Si life of perfect spiritual freedom and eternal 
bliss.^ 

We thbs'see that the Hindu System 
aims at the perfect freedom of the individual 
rather than at his suppression. Now, it is 
•cldar that the Hindu *philq,soj^iers instead* 
oj *giving an ‘expression to the hostility to 

. individuality’ as has been suggested by sbir^c 

« • » 

‘ 2Jax Muller — Lectures ou the origin of Religion p,'365. 
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writers^ ai,in at a greater development ci 

indiviciuSility. In fact, instead of siippress- 

ing their individualit5V “they attain llieir 

real individuality, infinitely teyoncl thc'O 

little selves which we now think of so much 

importance.'- No individuality will bo lost ; 

an infinite and eternal individuality will b<' 

realized. Pleasure in little things will cense. 

W-3 are finding pleasure in this little body, 

in this little individuality, but how much 

greater the pleasure Avill be when this 

' whole* universe appears as our own bod } ! 

. If there be pleasure in these separate bodio.--, 

how much more when all bodies are one ; 

The man who has realized this, Inas attained 

to freedom, has gone beyond the dream and 

known himself in his real naturf^."’- 

only does identity with God which demand’ 

the cessation of all selfish hitOrest.s and 

motives ‘not imply ‘the lo.ss of individiinlit} 

but it is the, only moans by which ia* 

.dividuality chn Jjg co^iserved and devedoped. 

' ' 

» ^ilonroe— A Brief Course in the Uistory of IMueitioe. P -'j 
'.’.Swa^i Vivekaranda— The .Science and ' 

Kcligiori pp. 183-89. 
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Frqjm what has been said above it 
^ppears*that the ideal of the ifindus was 
not a life of inaction.and conteraplajbion hub 
the attainmeftt of divine wisdom through 
a self-controlled and self-active lifis of action. 
Hence the Hindu ideal, like jihat of the 
Oreeks of old. included the t<^’ 0 -fold ideal of 
■‘the man of action’ and ‘the man of wisdom.’ 
This is seen also from the slokas quoted 
below. 

cm: i 

Tim ^ ^ § cmt ^ ^ ffcKiiqi w. n” 

•or “ all who worship what is not real 
knowledge (f. e. work only) enter into blipd 
darkness ; those who delight in real 
knowledge (i.e. without work) enter, as it 
were, into greater darkness.” Tsopanishady 9. 

^‘but he who knotvs at the sametime both 
knowledge and not-knowledge* (i.e. action), 
overcomes death through not-knowledge and* 
obtains immortality through knowledge.’,’ 

Ibidni! * 
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It is interesting to note how 'o ;/f f>'’' 

has been laid here on the comb\nnlv>r, c* 

, « 

knoided^e icith action and on the cflrresj>'n}'Jr. } 
jiedagogical 2y'>'incipl€ that no real ahstriVi’-" 
is possible unless in and through the concrit- 
experiences . , 

Lagtl}*, it 'inay be noted tlnit tliouirli 
the old religious ideas have, later on, fiiv^n 
place to a complicated s3'stein of jiol^'thei.sti: 
doctrines, the teaching underlying all f! 
theln is still expressed in the fonnula rbr;, 
eva advitiyam (one onlj* without a .scconil) 


PEDAGOGICAL ASPECTS OK 
RELIGION. 

It ma\- be noted here tlmt.fmin 

has been said before, niaj’ be inferred a •' 
pedagogical principles of no. mean 
B}' prescribing thfit the individual niu-. 
p{U5S through the different stages or (t'.t'M i • 

■the Hindus ' hold that every individual v-J 

have to take the steps \t-l;ic-h tfimr anee^f/'^ ■ 
hav-fe taken to come to the highest idun 
of religious thought. This' correspond^ o r; ■ 
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to wjaat fs called the Parallelism between 
the’ Individual and the Pfce Development. 
Atrain, as we have seen, the Hindus have 

assisfued to tach asrama the culture material 

• ® 

of the corresponding stage of «developnient 
of their ancestors. This priaciple sounds 
like the modern Culture Epdbhs Theuvji which 
demands that the arrangement of the matter 
of instruction must be determined bj* the 
historical stages of human culture as well as 
by the stages of development of the "race. 
Again, by holding that only by, active 
participation was one able to attain self- 
realisation they anticipated another impor- 
tant pedagogical principle viz. Learn ’ hp 
doing. Thirdly, the Hindus have'held that 
duties* my|t be done for their own sake 

without aTiy hope of a reward in this or 

future lif§.^ , Xow the activities that aro 
pursued for their owxi sake become the 

‘self-active representation of the inner — 

• 

• ^ ^ fSnm I* \ 

^ tcm tr2 ?Ict: II Gita xviii. 0. 

o? “ when prescribed ^action is performed, O Arf'yuim t 
abandoning attachment and fruit nlso, inyoly l>ceauso it oiRibt 
to ^ performed, that is c^emed to be a great ab.amlonment.”' 
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representation of the inner from inner neces- 

•sity and impulsQ.* In fact, the training 

the Hindu boy received during his pupilage 

was intended to develop in him such an 

attitude of mind and habit that he might 
, ^ ® 

perform self-aetively, successfully and easily 
the duties of manhood in the second stage , 
of life. Thus from the emphasis laid by 
the Hindus on doing one’s duty for its own 
sake emerges the principle that one’s action 
must’ always be self-initiated. Hence it 
Appears that the early Hindus had, like 
Froebel, for their motto self-control and (•elf 
<x,ctivify. Lastly in holding that each stage 
of life was preparatory to the next higher 
one, the Hindus had given expression to the 
principle of continuity that i^,. so 'much 
emphasised by the modern educators. Again 
it will not be out of place here to mention 
that Kapila, the founder of the Sankliya phi- 
losophy first of all propounded the doctrine 
Qf evolution ‘which now plays such an im- 
portant part' in the 'psdagogical world. 
He <i3ays, '‘there cannot ‘be production of 
something out “of nothing ; that ivhicb 
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not f.iiinot be developed int<i tluit which is. 
The production of wlmt /Iocs not already 
exist (potentially) Is impossible, hire a horn 
on a man.”** Thus the principal philosophi- 
cal ideas underlying modern pedagogy arc 
found in the religion and phiU>sophy of the 
Hindus. And inasmuch nsMifterenh.s^'stcms 
of pedagogy correspond to different systems 
of philosophy, the histor\' of Hindu pedagogy 
presents to our enquiry a vast field to be 
explored. 

Beference*! 1. Hn* CtJt.n. 

2. Tl»v UjwmslwtK 

3. T)h* of Mnnii. 

•1. WJini cl(> we nie.an l>y P^ducatior. ?— Tt'cllon. 

a. I/.’cture< on the orlfjin of Religion — 

Max Muller, • 

C. Hinduism — Sir ilonicr Williams. 

’Jr. A Brief Courve in the History of Education 
— Monroe. 

» 8. , Vi.shnu Purana. 

9.- Education of 5Ian bj' Froebel. 


> Sir stonier Willtams—Hinduism. 
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torial system v^&s iutroduced into England by 
Andtew ^eil. 


THE ORIGESr AND DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS and colleges. 

In the earliest times there was no, school 
to impart education. The head of each 
family was a WsA* who performed sacrifices 
and composed hymns which he transmitted 
to his son. But later on, when the religious 
ceremonials were beginning to increase in 
complexity and the literal sense of the 
hymns was becoming foreign to the people, 
in general, it became necessary to take 
precautions for securing and establishing 
their sense. "To attain these objects” says 
Weber, "those most conversant with the 
subject were obliged to give instruction to 
the Ignorant, and circles were formed around 
them of travelling scbolaifs, who made pil- 
grimages from ‘ one teacher to another • 
according as they were- 'Attracted- by the 

fame- Df special learning”.^- Some of the 

c ^ . 

* Weber-!-The Histbr;^ of Indian lAteratnre p. SL 
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centres of learning were established by 
learned Brahmins who retired to forests in 
their old age. 'Besides such institutions, 
higher schools for the stud}*^ of religious 
works and practices were held at the courts 
of enlightened and learned kings like those 
of the ^idehas, the Kasis, the Kurus and 
the Panchalas. 

The subjects taught in these schools 
included both secular and spiritual subjects.* 
In the earliest stage both the branches were 
taught b}’^ the Dihsha Guru or Che boy's 
spiritual guide. But the office of the tutor, 
later on, became differentiated into those of 
the Diksha Guru and Siksha Guru. The 
former initiated the pupil in the secrets of 
religion' 'while the latter took charge of all 

* (i) Thew diSTerent Vedas, Itibasa, Parana, Grammar, the 
rules for sacrifices* for ancestor, the Science of numbers, the 
Science of portents, the Science of time, logic, ethics, etymo- 
logy, the Brahma Vidy3, the different angas, the Science nf 
weapons, the Science of demons, &tronomy, the Science of 
Serpents or Poisons. ^ ■ • 

Chhandogya UpanishydifXhe tale of Narad and Sanat Knmar). 
* (ii) Vedas with their Angas and Upanisbads, archeiy, rations 
religions, ethics, dialectics, politics and the 64 arts (Sle appen- 
dix}— These were attnhuted to Balaeva and Kribhna— Srimat 
Bbagavata. Also see Vishnu Parana Part III Chap. VI 28-29. 
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the secular subjects. The sacred laws which 
also formed a part' of the curriculum of these 
s'chools included ‘not only the pr,ecepts for 
•the moral duties of all Aryas but also'the 
special rules regarding the conduct of kings 
and the administration of justice’. • 

As long as the various angas^ - consisted 
of short simple treatises there existed only 
one type of schools called the T^edic ‘Scfiools. 
But as the materials for each of these -subi 
jects accumulated and the method of their 
treatment was perfected; the -Vedic Schools 
■became differentiated into thB Vedic Schools 
and ,the Special Schools of Science, The 
'members of the former devoted their energy 
only to get a full and accurate knowledge of 
the sacred texts but took very Iittl|>' cafe to 
understand the subject-matter, so that they 
.became ‘living libraries’ but,’ iritKbut any 
•power to' make any real use of their learning 
' While their rivals, though ' they rastric'te'd 
their learning/ tO/ only a few braUches ;of 

I Thdae, ate, Siksha or 'phonetics, Chhandas or Metre, 'V^yafca- 
jcona • or .Qnfmmar, Nirf.kta or. otymolcji^y,; Kalpa or reli^pus 
practipes and Jyotiah or.astronomj. 
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scijiice, taught their curriculugi thoroughly 
and intelligently. So in •time, tlio Vedic' 
schools ceased to he the centres rtf intellec- 
tual, and were supplanted b}' the speeial, 
schools of .science. The curriculum of these 
schools included the science oP the sacrifice, 
grammar, law or .astronomy. Again, in- 
course of time there developed by the side of 
these a class of institutions called Special 
Law Schools which gave a thorough training 
in the difterent duties of men. 

The most important seats of learning, 
however, were the Parishads or Brahmanic 
Colleges* answering to the Residential Uni- 

O O 

versities of Europe. These were originally, 
conducted by three Brahmins*" but the 
number *«radually increased till it was settl- 
ed that a Parishad ought to consist of 21 
Brahmiils weU versed in Philosoph 3 % Theo- 
logy and Law.^ Unlike the later Buddhist 
or modern European Uniyersities they were 

situated in places far away frhm the din and 

• • ’ 

• Brihat Aranj-.-ilca TTpaniahad VI. 2. 

’ Mann XII, 111. • j , 

* Civilisation in Aiyslcnt India Vd>, I (p. 163)— by B. . 0. 
^ntta. 
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hustle of the^town. The students were not 
only given free tuition but free board*' and 
lodging as well, the expenses .under various 
heads being met from the endowments made 
by the kings, princes and the rich of the 
land, who considered it a sacred duty to help 
liberally those interested in educatiop. 


ORGANIZATION. 

AccoJrding to the Hindus the period 
ifom birth to the fifth year of a child was 
regarded as the time for play.* After which* 
or at any rate from the 8th. year the time 
for study commenced. The child had to be 
initiated before he began to study.? ' Hence 
the initiation ceremony as it marked the 
beginning of a boy’s spiritual life/ was consi- 
dered as the momentous event in his life. 
The time for initiation was generally fixed 

^5?^ in: n. 

V$8hna Parana Part I, XII, I a 

Haaam?. 
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at tl!o Slh, 1 Ith ftiul the I2th,year in the 
ca.se T)f a Brahmin, Kshntrij'a or a Vaisya 
boy ro-spectively.’ * But it might take place 
between 8 and IG in flic case of a Brahmin, 
between 1 1 and 2*2 in the case (Jf a Kshatriya 
and between 1 ‘2 and 24 in the ‘ case of a 
Vaisva.-. 

The initiated boy was then sent to the 
house of his spiritual teacher or Diksha 
Guru so that under his fostering care he 
might receive his spiritual, moral and intel- 
lectual Iraiuing. Here he lived as»a religi- 
ous student for 12, 24, 36 or 48 years accord- 
ing as he wished to master one, two, three, 
or four vedas. The training he received in 
the liouse of his guru was intenSed to open 
his mind#!)}’ making him acquainted with 
moral precepts and life’s duties and to 
develop in him such an attitude of mind and 
habit that he might become fit intellectually, 
morally and phy.sically for, the life to come 
or in other words, the .wliole course was 
iptended io train°tFie loW . Hence, he spent 
**a few hours daily, generally in the evening® 

,* Manu II 36. ’ Ibid’SS, * Vishnu Parana Part III, XI, 96. 
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in Teceiving lessons in the secrets of rel^ipn 
.v^nd in the various' sciences and arts. While 
^the proper ideals, which 'form the second 
j phase of training the* will, came to him 
-'from the m oral and pare atmosphere -in 
' which he was" brought np . But to develop 
„in him habits of action ie. to enable him to 
act' np to the knowledge of right and ideals 
fie possessed (which is the third phase of 
will- training), the teacher from the very 
beginning taught him purity of habits, 
custoraai^ conduct, attendance on the sacri- 
ficial fire and sandhya devotions (69). 

• ' The religious student had to rise before 
sun-rise and engage himself every day in duly 
muttering in a pure place the Gavitri during 
both the twilights with fixed attenji'on after 
having made his ablution and become pure 
(222); Also he had to collect wo'od' for the 
holy fire, beg foo_d of bis relations, sleep on 
a low bed and perform such ofiSces as ' might 
please his preceptor until his return IiomC 
(-108). Besides, he had to wear dmple clothe r 
(44) and ^ a void-'^ting to excess (57). In 
fact, in order -to be able to form habits of 


, .... 

ana se)r " 

• h! tie 

*°“y, meat, swaet Wnt^ ° 

®^ pangent drinfe in,!! ^ tweef 

ofahimafe n rft*''^ «>9Klfing 

™ smearing the bof?^ • l ’ refra*’" 

9y® '^itieoJIyrin^ ''“f P9at% t 
fe, desire for enjoyment "®i« 

«?tmmdnts(i7« 9“ mn^O) 

.‘".-^otbear from ^«ther«njoS“ 

®!«mniatiDg ,pe f ^1“^’. P®*‘7 qomrel 
Jffoily at womL 2r''"'gHes, J„„ii„„ 

^“J«g iarm to otiem *'‘9">/ and 

Sown aJene i„ ^, 1 1 ®“'Soo- ii iad to fe 

**eniain phjsj-Q ij ^ aiwa- 

2ftt^^oo»ypnre(,80).. .TinT^ 

5r^7f=-= 

to reside in the hf drill 

SboTTs th«i:..u_. .r.. *°«®e of^ th« ^ 
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of the iotelleet merely — ^that they cannot be 
so much learnt *as practised ; and that the 
atmosphere or environment to which a child 
is accustomed in early years is the most' 
powerful agent in shaping- and forming bis 
religion and moral beliefs.” 

When the pupil thus finished his appren- 
ticeship he was allowed to return to his 
paternal home. He then married and began 
his household life. 

Method : — l. The following description 
found in«the 15th chapter of the Priitisakhya 
of Rig Yeda, gives in brief the method of 
teaching that was in vogue in the schools of 
ancient India. 

The pupils then used to embrace the feet 
of their teacher at the beginning'- and end 
of a lecture. This practice corresponds to 
the modern practice of rising and- saluting a 
teacher when he enters and leaves the class. 

It appears frpm the ' description that 
the diflferent v»'ords of a question (prasna) 
were first pronounced by' the teacher and ^ 
repeated by the pupil. These, when neces- 
sary, were explained by tKe teacher. The 


then had fn 

.hth^ 

ihe ^ ^.®°tures conbiaued Jt ^®eents. 

-=;r.::‘t24-24?;‘r 

s. ‘-^'> « -r 

2 , lectures were 

Chearfeg or!i,tX)“ ts^rarf 

'’•■ ‘®aoher}^^ ^“‘'“^'■“aaon V a^r*'™' 

_ «pojd alm<»t to tha I? ‘“'^’^^x-fhesa 
•“i'm!?SLS°“*’'”*cone, . ®'eps.> 

^yyy > v^rtians, o fi/ofca fiirp<r««. 

s^’^es steps 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) , ] 

(3) gjw 

(4) 


Dewey’s steps. 

1.‘ «A problem arid its location.- 


} 


2. Suj^gested solutions , and, 
■ selection of a solution 


(5) i?T*T , , , 3. Action (application)' 

Teachers’ COVXSe^ :-r-In the Hindu',, sys^' 


tem an individual before he was aKovvM tp 
become a teacher, had to pass tlirPugh^the 
recognised 'curriculum and to fulfil' all ' the 
•duties of a Brahmanical student (brahma-' 
charin). . ^ , 

Disdipline Discipline in the Hindu 


system was generally mild. Sloka 159 (Man\i 
II) .lays down that a teacher should give’ 
instruction for the benefit of his students,’ 
■without doing injury (by way of punishment) 
to them,, and by using sweet and rilild wordsi 
But w.hen a pupil committed grave hiults 
he was beaten with a rope or ^plit bamboo 
on thie back part of his body only, and nevpr 
on the noble part/ He who would strike him 
otherwise would.incur the guilt of a , thief.® 

It is ‘interesting to noie here that the 


f* 

' Pnit5s?kbytt of Riff ."Veda — ^Chap.XV. 
» Monu Vm-299-30p. 
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ruleg lai(? down by Chanakya^ correspond 
niorft or less to those laid ^own by the 
modern educators; , ' 

UT^ ^ 53 11” 

or “the son is to be brought*up ‘till the 5th 
year, hg should be governed the* next ten 
years; as soon as he attains the 16th year, 
he should be treated as a friend.” 

Beferences : — 1. Vishnu Parana- 

2. The Laws of Manu. 

• 3. Lectures on the Origin of. Religion*— 

Alaxmuller. 

4. Cinlisation in Ancient India by R. C. 
Dutta. 

5. Rig Veda — Pratisakhaya. 

6. Lectures on Hindu Philoso^y-Hahamoho* 

padbaya Chandra Elanta Tarkalankara. 

• • 7. History of Education by Graves. 

* 8. Kama'ndaki. 

9. Buhler’s Introduction to the Laws ^ 
, Manu. ^ 

10. Lalita Vistara— R. L. IVIitra. 

• • 

' * Cbanakya or Eautilya, the snthdt of Artha-SasCra aqd the 
adept- in statecraft and minister of phadhra Gupta, the grand* 
father of Aeoka the grea^,* 


n 

, HINDU EDUCATION. 

r 

. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

1. The modern educators recognize two 
factors in education : (i) internal and (ii) 
external. The first includes all the congeni- 
tal tendencies and innate capacities or in one 
word, the potentialities of the child; These 
determine his future possibilities; for, the 
teacher cannot develop in him that which is 
not ihere in the child potentially. The second 
is the child’s environment. This includes not 
only his social heritage which thfongh the 
forces of suggestion and imitation operates 
on him and unconciously tends to shape his 
language, manners, cdstoms and beliefs, but 
'also those influences whidh are consciously 
ajid designedly', brought to bear upon him by 
the adult portion of the community. These 
external influences, therefore, chiefly deter-' 
mine the’amount^and directi6n of his develojpj 
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Residential sj^stem was free fro: of 

the defects and artificialities which take'^from 
the value of modern Boarding Schools and 
Residential Universities. Hence to the credit , 
of the early Hindus it must be .said that the 
idea of the Residential system in its more or 
less perfect form, was conceived and realized 
in India long before it was conceived in the 
outside world. The system still survives in 
our tols. The pandit or teacher keeping a tol 
not only teaches the students gratis but 
allows them free board and lodging. 

2. Social eflSciency has from time imme- 
morial been set up as the aim of education. 
The term, however, has not always been 
used in the same sense. From the modern 
point of view a socially efficient' man is 
he who is not a drag on his society and 
who far from interfering with the efibrts of 
others, contributes to the progress and deve- 
" lopment of the spciety from which he has 
freely received npurishment for his body and 
soul. Thus this aim now 'Includes not onjy 
the Sread and butter aim but the moral one 
as well. Let us see how far fhe ancient Hind^i 
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sysCem of education realized^ this aim. To 
understand this we need first to Igiow what 
the dail 3 ^ duties of a householder then were : 
The\' were ; — (i) the**stud 3 ' and teaching of 
the Vedas, (ii) offering oblatioift to the manes 
or spirits of his ancestors, (iii)* offering obla- 
tions to,the gods, (iv') offering food - to living 
creatures and (v) receiving guests. We have 
seen that the Hindu religious student receiv- 
ed at school a thorough and practical training 
in the stud^’ of the Vedas, in performing 
sacrifices and in every other duty connecteti 
therewith. Besides, he received education 
and training in the various sciences and fine 
and mechanical arts. Thus in the Hindu 
system i/ie life outside was rep*roduced in 
miniatuxet in the school — a fact emphasized 
by modern educators, specially by Prof. 
Dewey of Chicago ; and it may be said that 
the pupil was made* fit for *a practical, 
successful, efficieiTt, useful^ and happy life of* 
action’. • 

. 3. Again, a5 *the development of the 
spiritual side concerned the Hindus* more 
^han anything else, the moral purpose com- 
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pletelj domicated the school life •of' the 
Hindu student. • The Hindu teacher*also, 
therefore,* took the greatest possible care 
to train the tvill of hisMiseiple. ^Beuce the 
Hindu boy had to go through a, course of 
discipline which ^helped to form his mind 
and to make his body fit to carry^ out its 
orders. Through abstinence and forbearance 
the student developed in himself the virtues 
of fortitude and control of temper and pas- 
sions • through attendance on the preceptor 
and doing everything that contributed to 
his happiness, he was taught self-abnegation, 
patience, endurance, loyalty and devotion. 

In short, the system helped the boys to form 
habits, of courtesy, of temperance in thought 
and action, and of giving expression by deed 
to the ideas of harmonious and virtuous 

conduct in life, , 

Further, we have seen that the Hindu 
boy received at school the preliminary train- 
ing in religious practices'aad principles. In 
this reject his ^training was in accordance 
with the principles laid down by modeEU 



crNrjiAt, cnAr.ACTruisi k:.<. 


l.o 

Uun*i<Ts. A inutlcrn writvr’ said that 
as *lT(' cliiM i< iucajvihU! i«C formin}^ abstract 
ndiii’ams coijc-.ptiims, th'* * irainifi*; during 
thi*-' jv'riocf “should Ki* «»!' tijc heart rather 
than <»f the head and perhrijx * even tnon* of 
t!t«r hanrl f'.r. a traituiiir in cloit'ir. dr. in <»(.Ijor 
Words. t,akiiig part in religions lot ms”. So 
in initiatinjx the child earlv t<» religious 
forms ;ind praeticv:« th»? Hindu system mot 
the tleinatals of the nature (»f the child in 
this direction most ofloctively. 

Again during the adob-maMtl period wholi 
the svx and otlier allietl instincts miniifit.sL 
thems.-lves and wiiett the dawning parontnl 
instjjici imji'ds the youth to act not. merely- 
for self hut for the good of the, * world, the 
llirnlu stiiduut, recedved a thorough training 
ill self-coTilrol and .self-saerifu’O. It is this 
training which stands in marktsl contrast with 
the .secular educalioir given in most of our 
modenr Indian .^chool.s and which enabled 

f 

^thc Hindu in ancient times to -lead a jmrer and 

^ * • 

more solf-controHcd life than his hrothren of 

' Kirl!|n!ric5:— ruyiliti)«>l.its fit Oiilil Sluily. , 

’ Of (‘ourn* it in in ju>t this lyiiniii); the “I’uUio 

,Scli(»'il" iti I-;:i};laiut rxt-cle. 
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the present day. Besides, this training raWe 
a Hindu feel, quite unlike his modern succes- 
sor, that a 'day without a few guests in the 
house was a day spent ih vain. Indeed, the 
Hindu system' fulfilled most successfully its 
mission in giving a religious and moral train- 
ing to the Hindu student at a period of his 
life which ‘is the time of all others for the 
development of genuine religion’. 

4. The peculiar merit of the Hindu 
system was that the precepts were not 
taught o’nly but reduced to practice. This 
made the system more practical and effective. 
Further, the teacher in the Hindu System 
‘authenticated' and ‘illustrated’ in his own 
life the theme of all the sacred writings, and 
thus used to hold up before his disciple a 
living model which he could easily imitate 
consciously or ^unconsciously through cons- 
tant association. This "fact made the teacher 
d prominent figure, in the Hindu System — 
a feature greatly epiphasised but not always/ 
realized in the present syst'efh. The teacher’^ 
infiLuenbe on the disciple Was enhanced a 
thousand-^bld by *the fact that the ' Hindu r 
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studbnt and his preceptor we^re bound not 
by any economic ties, but by those of friend- 
ship and affection. Hebce the Hindu 
teacher’s personality exerted a far-reaching 
inffuence upon his disciple* in moulding 
his mind and character. • 

5. .^gain, it must b’e said that the 

Hindu S 3 ’stem presented one more aspect 
which is emphasised by the upholders of 
education in a Democratic Society viz. that 
education should be as far as practicable free 
and compulsory (vide p. 29). , • 

6. Further, it may be said that like 

Froebel the Hindus urged that religion, 
industry and temperance should mark 'their 
sv'stera of Education. • 

Lastly, it must be said that the condition 
of things lias since changed so considerably 
that to pursue the system at present in detail 
will be neither possible nor desirable, though 
by embracing its^spirit we shall surely exalt 
J3ur life and character.* 

’ ‘ It is <1 good sign that in certain quarters e.g. at the Guruhvt 
(in Hardwar) and SatffaSddi (in Orissa) some attemp? is being 
made to combine the* traditions of t\ie ancient^ Bisbis with 
thL> most modern scientific methnac. Sir James 
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Beferences : — 1. The Institutes of Manu. ^ 

2. Vishnu Purana. 

^3. Srimah Bhagratgita. 

4i C. K. 'Tarkalankafa : Lectures on Hindu 
Philosophy *• 

5. W. B. Pillsbury : Essentials of Psychology. 

6. IVlax Muller : India, what can It teach us i 

7. ' Mt.x Muller : Lectures on the Origin of 

Beli^ion . 

8. Kirkpatrick : Pundamentals "of Child 

Study. 

9. Proebel : The Education of Man. 

10. W. C. Bagley : The Educative process 

Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinoes thus remarks 
abojt the <^urukul Sohool : “I have been more than 
rewarded by visiting one of the most wonderful, interesting 
and stimulating institutions. Here we have a band of 
aspetios, devoted to their duty, and working in the wilderness 
following the traditions of the Ancient Bishis, combined with 
the most modern scientific methods, and working practically 
for nothing, and a set of students of strong physique and 
obedient, loyal, faithful and devoted, extraordinarily happy and 

extraordinarily well. 

« « 

I will not talk of the political aspect of the question where 
politics are unknown.” 



UNIVERSITIES IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDI.EVAL INDIA*. 

AXCIKKT ri;iU&D. 

Wc hiive .<^een that north-west India was 
the cradle of early Hindu civilisation. Hence 
it had been for a long tiine the centre of 
Hindu learning. Kashmere and Badariha- 
srnm long enjfn*ed tlie reputation of, h.aving 
controlled it. 

Takshasila : — In the Gth century u. c., 
however, the chief centre of learning .‘sedmed 
to have been transferred to ’Takshasila 
(7<f.r;7«), , It wa.s the head quarters of 
Brnlnnnidcnl learning. It is said that 
sixteen braqche.s of learning were taught here 
in the difier</nt .schoc^s each of which was 
pre.sided over bt^ a .special professor. There, 
were schools of painting, sculpture, imag,e- 
making and handicrafts at Tsikshasila. The 
rgreat grammarian Panini and Chanakya 
{Kc.uiilya), the minister of ’ Chandra Gu ta. 
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are said to have had their education in' the 
university. The i.tudent here had to pay 
for his education. 

^ t 

The university was specially reputed for 
the success it attained in medicine. The royal 
physician Jivetku , who had cured the king^ 
Binibisara of Magadha and also the great 
Buddha himself of some painful disease-s, had 
.studied medicine here under the great 
Rishi profes-sor, Atrei/a. He had boon in tlio 
univer.sit}^ for seven years after which ho had 
to undergo an c,vamination in which ho was 
asked, to describe the medicinal use of all the 
vegetables, plants, creeper.s, grass, root etc , 
that could be found within a radius of /ilHion 
miles round the city of Taxila. Jivaka 
examined tliern for four days (md then 
“sulimitted the results informing Ids {)rf>f-Hsor 
that there was hardly a single plant which 
did not possess some medicinal {)roperty.' 
The above <le.seriptioii enables us to fortn 
so'mo idea of the (sy.'^tem f»f e.xnmination of 
the time. 

^ c * 

‘ Un[vKr!*l:.UM ill Ano^dt frulii l.y ft'.i Sif.-tt CiAii'frs 

fliihviur. (Ttin Himlu'tin tl'r’/invf, Mtrcli. * 
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The university maintained ijs repatation 
for several centuries and v^;as in the most 

r 

flourishing’ eonditioli even in the 3rd century 
3. c. when itsoka the Great, was the reigning 
Emperor of India. In describing the condi- 
tion of India during Asoka*s reigfi Tineent 
Smith wyites, “the sons of people of all 
the upper classes, chiefs, Brahmans, and 
merchants flocked to Taxila, as to a 
University town, in order to study the circle 
of Indian arts and sciences, especially 
medicine/’ 

As the wave of civilisation travelled 
towards the east and south, the seat of 
learning was transferred to the various 
viharas which had arisen in the difiWent parts 
of the country since the time of Buddha. 
These viharas developed from the groves 
called Aromu where under the shelter of trees 
spiritual training was publicly imparted and 
where ‘ the Bud’dhist mpnks then called’ 
Anogarika resided. In fjct,’ education in 
tltfjse days was spTrdad at home and abroad 
by the Buddhist monks. Wherever* they 
clustered together in monasteries or viharas 
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■a university , grew up and each' of these 
viharas was presided over by a Kvlapati 
•corresponding to the prihctpal of a modern 
college. 

Sridhanya Eatak ’ — The university ol 
Sridhanya Kottak which was situated on the 
banks of the Krishna in Vidarbha , (modern 
Araaraoti) attained celebrity as the seat of 
both Brahmanicai and Buddhist learning 
•during the time of siddka Nagarjuna. The 
great monastery of Du-pong near Lhasa 
t*'hich contains a university with six colleges 
was erected after its model. 

Kalanda ; — The universit}^ which long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
renowned 'seat of learning in ancient India 
and attracted students from different parts 
■of Asia, was that located in £he great 
Vihara of Nalanda. It was then known all 
over Magadha hy the'name of 'Z?/iarmaya»ya. 
'-When it was at the height of its gloiy and 
was the resort of foreign students aiuj 
scholars numbering 10 , 0(?0 . Europe was 
in, the darkest watch of« the long night of 
the middle agdi. The S^iracenic .school/j 
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and 'Arabic learning also had j3ot yet been 
founded. , 

« 

It had beeit in existence* for seven 
centuries when the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang visited it (in the 7th century). ^It is- 
said that four kings viz. SakriWitya, Buddha 
Gupta, , Tathagatagupta and Baladitya 
successively had devoted their pious efforts 
to this great architectural work* Its 
genuinely historical period, however, begins 
with the time of Bdladitya who flourished 
in the nliddle of the 5th century a.J),* » 

The great college stood in the middle and 
was surrounded by eight other halls. ’ The 
priests resided in the courts which lay bdyond 
these. The observatories stood within 
the premises. Its three grandest buildings- 
were calfed Ratnasagara^ Ratnadadhi and 
Ratnaranjaku. Of these Ratnadadhi was- 
nine storeyed and iif it was located the 
library then considered the largest in India.®* 

* ^ Civilisation in Ancient India — p. C^Dutta : — Vol. II "pp. 
W8-49. ... * 

* Dacca Review Vol, 2 No. 7 Oct., 1912 (University of' 
Nalanda by S. Datta). 

I * S. C. ba^s Unive'l'sities in Ancieift India. 
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and ’most brilliant achievemei\,ts were in the 
field of Logic ; and it is ^aid that of the 
‘schools’ of Nalafida the naost difficult were 
the Schools of Disotission or Logic. The 
biographer of Hiuen Tsang says : “Of those 
from abroad who wished to enter the Schools 
of Discussion, the majority beaten by the 
difficulties of the problems withdrew ; and 
those who were deeply versed in old and 
modern learning were admitted only two or 
three out of ten succeedinsf.” 

Organisation : — The University of Na- 
landa like the modern Tibetan Universities 
was a monastic universitv. Hence, as a 
rule, it admitted those who embraced mo- 
nastic life. Monks from Chiifla, Tibet, 
Central . Asia, Bokhara, Corea found free 
board, lodgiugf and instruction here.^ 

7 O O 

Each of the subjects was taught and 
discussed by a’ separate' professor in one of 
the sil: colleges 'comprising the university. ^ 
Those among the venerable'* monks who 

“The laud in th^ ^ssession of the Xalanda monasterjr 
•contained more than 200u villages. They were bestowed npon it 
by kings of many generations.” Dacja Review “Vvol. 5, Ko. 1, 
.April, 1915. — Page 11. 
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might havec distinguished themselveS by 
eminent ,intelleot/uaI abilities, old age^ and 
noble character were seifeeted as processors. 
Like the professors of"^ modern universities ^ 
each professor in the Nalanda University 
had charge orone subject only. The students 
also attached themselves to one ,or more 
professors according as they wanted to 
specialize in one or more subjects. But a 
general average knowledge was required in ^ 
all the principal subjects. 

It will be noticed here that the ou'rriculum 
of Nalanda excludes all technical sciences. 

It therefore was a deterioration from Taxila 
where the curriculum was more varied.. But 
this was in appearance only, for the greatness 
of Nalanda lay not so much in the variety 
as in the depth of learning acquired by its 
scholars. Again, there is nothing strange in 
the fact that the technical arts should have 
been excluded frpra the curriculum ‘in the 
Nalanda University considering that a monk 
in it had no care about 'food, lodging qr 
clothifig which were supplied to him gratis. ^ 
In fact the monks of the great monastery. 
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had hardly any secular care anij their whole 
encfedvour was given to . intellectual and 
s{jiritual irnprovemunt. 

The un1versit3* rose to eminence under 
Siladitya’s patronage, but after- his death it 
began to decline and continued tb exist till 
about the end of the 9th ce?itur\'. 

MKUl.EVAL PERIOD. 

Odantapuri : — During the declining 
period of the Universitv^ of Nalanda anothei; 
monastic college Wfjs erected at Odantapuri 
(Bihar) by oneGopalaorLokapala who is*said 
to have ascended the throne of Bengal about 
730 A.D. It contained a splendjd library 
of Brahrnanical and Buddhist works, which 
was destrpj’ed at the sack of the monastry 
and the massacre of its monks by the Muham- 
madans (in a.d. 1197) who dealt a death-blow 
to the JBuddhists jind their religion.* 

Sakya : — The great monastery of Sakya 
wMilch became the seat of* the first arrant 
he'irarchy of Tibet (about 1202 a.d.) and 

* V. A. Smith. — Early History jf India (SrdtEdition). 
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folio wed .Odaptapuri in the details of moiiastie 
discipline and education, was built after its 
model, t ' 

yikramasila : — Gdpala’s son l)harmapala, 
(a.d. 800 ) ‘ terected another monastery at 
Vihramaiila in Bihar. With this monasterj?^ 
the University of Nalanda is said, to have 
had intercourse for some time. The monastery 
of Vikramasila was for long the renowned 
centre of Tantric Buddhism and attracted 
numerous students from abroad. 

' Like Nalanda the monastery of Vikrama- 
sila possessed a university with si.x; colleges. 
These were placed under the supervision of ' 
six door or dvara pandits during the reign 
of king Bhaya Pala. Four of these colleges 
stood at the four gates of the monastery 
to which pupils had free access for the 
purpose of study. The central building 
called 'the House of Science' was used by 
' the monks for studying \h.QPragna Pdrarnita 
Scriptures: The^- two pandits who taught 
theology in . the Central College were called 
the Ijjt Zndi pillars oj the University. The*^ 
resident^ pupils ^received their fpod grat^. 
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fronf the four Satras (free boarding hostels) 
whicli were established inside the monastery 
at the four gates* and were endowed by the 
princes and* nobles of*Tihe country. 

The University worked successfully for 
four centuries and disappeared ' with the 
advent of the Muhammadans. 

During the period of the revival of vedie 
Hinduism the principal seats of Hindu 
learning were at Kanouj and Benares in 
northern India. Under the Sen Kings of 
Bengal (a, d. 1119-1200), Sanskrit •learning 
was carried on first in Mithila and then in 
Navadwip. The latter place fortunately 
survived the shock of the Muhammadan 
attack and during the mediseval p5riod • gave 
birth to a Jong succession of great scholars, 
like Ra^unatk, Raghunandan and Sri 
Chaitanya. » The subjects taught here were 
(i) Logic, (ii) 'Smriti or icorhs on civil and 
religions usage, (iii) Jyotish or Astronomy, (iv)* 
Qiyimmar, (v) Kavya or Liteo'oture and (vi) 
Tgntra. But the greatest achievements of tlie 
•university were ia the field of logic. 

In the DeccSan Vijayai^agar was for a 
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long time (14th century a. d.) the refuge 'and 
centre of literary activity; and it appears from 
Ayeen AkbU/ri that even at the time of Akbar 
Benares was a centre of^ Hindu learning and 
was in its flourishing condition. 

Both Benares and Navadwip are still re- 
nowned as the principal seats of Sanskrit 
learning organized after the ancient manner. 

Eeferences : — 1, Universities in Ancient India by Eai 
Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur (The 
Hindustan Eeview, March, 1906). 

2. Civilisation in Ancient IniEa by E. C. 
DuttaVoL n. 

3 Nalanda University by Sukumar Dutta. 
Dacca Eeview— July, 1911, August, 
1911. December, 1911 and October 1912. 
4. Beal’s life of Hiuen Tsang 
0. Takakasu 

6. Indian Sculpture and )?ainting by 
E, B. Havell 

7 Ayeen Akbari translated by F. Gladwin. 

8, Visha E.osh (BengaK) edited by 
Nogendra Nath Basu 

9. The Early History of India ty V. A. 
SmKh. 
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The following is a list of the subjects 
that were cultivated by the ancient Hindus. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 

1. The Vedas including ; — 

(i) The Samhitas. 

(ii) The Bnihmanas. 

(iii) The Upanishads. 

(iv) The Sutras. 

SAXSKRIT LITERATURE. ’ 

1. Belfes-Lettres : — 

(i) Epic Poetry : — 

, a. Itihasa. 

6. Puranas. 
tf. Kavyas. 

(ii) Dramatic 'Poetry. 

(iii) Lyrical Poetry. ^ 

(iv) Ethico^Didactio Poetry. 

(v) Hjstory ^nd Geoffr" ^ y. 
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2, Science and Art : — 

• (i) Spience of ^nguage. 
a. Gramraar. 
h. Lexicography, 
c. Metric, Poetics and 
, Phetoric. 

(ii) Philosophy including Logic. 

(iii) Astronomy, Geometry, 

Arithmetic, Algebra, Tri- 
gonometry. 

(iv) Medical Science. 

(v) Art of war, Music, Forma 

tire and Technical arts. 

3. .Works of Law, Custom and Religious 
worship. 



A>M> i>i:vr.i.*»rin*.Nr or ^omt. nr Tin: 
sriiJi;'.-!': oiruivATitn itv Tin: .ssnr.sT 
itlNMirs. 

In innihini ilmn< jn;m;ri;ri fir<*(ls rtmro 
than !5;nritnil ahsnrU th" int'’r."st‘< nf the 
p>-<»)»h* aiul ih'* varion< sci'Mu;**.'' ami arts also 
havo lii *'n <l*‘V»;lnji«-<l, mon> nr h-ss, to meet; 
tlmir material nei-ds nml to tmahlo thorn 
to hold tlndr own in their political and 
erononiic r<’laiions. But in ancieirt Imliif, 

wh'.'iT; tljo siniotrl.k for <*\if,t.*nce was a 

» 

eonip irativoly easy fujo the em'roios of 
t,lie p.-iiplii Were directed into a ilifleroitt 
chatKJol ami relioi«m more than' any thiniij 
else hetiTine their all absorhimr interest. 
It emhr.'tced not. only Wfirship and prayer 
hut also ‘sueh subjects as philo.sophy, 
morality, law and «;overnment Menoo 
literaturo, science ajid art originated fronf 
tlw exit^oncies of religion and Served relitriovis 

O T5 ♦ * ® » 

purposes. * * 

The Science of Phonetics : — If arose 
•itj India when* the Bralunins thought it 
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necessary to preserve the accurate pronuncia- 
tion of their hymns. It is so perfect that 
though it had its rise as early as the fifth 
century b. c. it has not as yet, saj’s 
Muller, been surpassed in its analysis of the 
elements of language any representative 
of phonetics. 

Grammar: — It grew up in India in 
connexion with the stud}* and recitation of 
the vedic texts. The subject made .such 
wonderful progress here that eminent 
authorities like Ma.x Muller and Weber arc 
eloquent in their praise of it. Panini’s 
work is the majxnificient edifice of the Indian 
science of lan^ua^e. Max Muller has en- 

O O 

joyed it ko much that he say.s, “ In 
grammar, I challenge any scholar to'profluce 
from any language a more comprehensive 
collection and classification of all the facts 
of a language than* we find in Panini’.s 
Sutras.” 

. Metre : — In metre, the aucce.s.s of t!u 

t I 

Hindus was great. According to Mum 
M nllei, the ob.servations made by the ancient 
Indian authors and their uso’of the technical 
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terms give a clear confirmafcicwi of the latest 
theories of modern metricians. ,The same 
authority says that metres were* connected 
with music and dancing which originally 
subserved religious purpos'es and sub- 
sequently helped the development of Drama 
in India. 

Story-telKng : — About story-telling Max 
Muller says, ‘‘ some of the fables of the 
Panchafantra or Hitopidesa are excellent 
specimens of what .storj»-telling ought to be.” 

Arithmetic — The decimal notation with- 
out which Arithmetic as a science would 
have been impossible, was the wonderful 
invention of the Hindus. The Arabs 
borrowed it from the Hindus and introduced 
it into ’Europe.^ 

Algebra : — In Algebra the Hindus 
attained td a high decree of proficiency quite 
independentl3\ Aryabhatta (476 A. D.) was 
the first writer on Algebra. He was succeed!- 
ed by Bhaskar3,charja (^11^4). There are 
solutions of remarkable problems in Bh3,skara 

* Macdonell — A ^istory of S!kns]}iit Literature and It. C. 
!Qatt — Civilisation in Ancient India. 
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which were not achieved in Europe till 'the 
17th and, 18th 'centuries. Besides, the 
Hindus were the first to make an application 
of Algebra to astronoihical investigations 
and to geometrical demonstrations ; and the 
manner of theilh conducting it, is so remark- 
able that it has received the admiration of 
many a modern European mathematicians. 

Geometry : — Geometiy took its rise in 
India from the construction of the altars 
and their enclosures. It, however, did not 
make much progress here. As soon as it was 
found that geometrical truths could be repre- 
sented by Algebra, Geometry gradually fell 
out of use. The elementary laws of Geometry 
that the Hindus had discovered were intro- 
duced into Europe where the sciotfce has 
received its highest development, • 

Trigonometry; — This subject was the 
peculiar invention of the Hindus. Bhaskara 
was the first mat? in India to write on 
Spherical Trigofiorr[etrij. " ■ 

Astronomy ; — AstronoVriy, like Geo-« 

metry, 'received its inspiration from religion. 
The subject in its elementary form was ' 
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During the eighth and ninth centuries 
the Anib^i were disciples of the Hindus. 
They translated Aryabhatta’s Surja Bid- 
dhanla and afterwards I'rtade much progress 
in the Science." 

Medicine The healing art had its 
beginning in the vedic times. Reference of 
illnesses and healing herbs are found in the 
Aiharva Veda. Not only did the Hindus 
thoroughly understand animal anatomy but 
they showed wonderful skill in the treat- 
ment of snake-bite. They gathered valuable 
informntioa regarding the medicinal pro- 
perties of minerals, of plants and animal 
.substances and their chemical analysis and 
decomposition. Their method of deter 
raininor the origin and nature of 'disease 

o O r 

■was remarkable and bespeaks a very keei 
observation. ' 

f < 

In Surgeri/ the Indians _ seem to have 
attained a special 'proficiency. ‘According 
to "jSusruta’, says ,Dr P. C. Roy, “tld 
dissection of dead bodies is'^a sine qua non 
to the sti^dent of Surgery and this high 
authority lays particular stress on knowledge 
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gaiued from experiment and . observation.”* 

Even at the present dsjy the European 

# 

surgeons have borrowed from the Hindus 
the operation of rhhioplasty or the formation 
of artificial noses. There were many writers 
on the subject of medicine ; 'but' the most 
important were Charaka and SitsriUa. Their 
works were translated into Arabic at the 
close of the eighth century and were intro- 
duced bjf the Arabs into Europe where they 
continued to exert their influence down to 
the 17th centurj'. » ■» 

Music : — This science may be traced to 
the vedic times. Vedic literature contains 
numerous allusions to musical instruments. 
The earliest mention of the names of the 
seven notes of the musical scale is found in 
the Chhdndas and the Siksha. Here only 
fragments of the writings cited in the scholia 
of the dramafic literature have been preserv- 
ed. Some of these writings were rendered? 
inpo Persian and Arabic. ■> 

Artha-Sastra ;* — In tliis a^so the Hindus 
attained great achievements. Ohacakya’s 

» P. C. Roy — A-Hifitory of Hindu Chemistry, p? 105 
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book is the most remarloihle of the books on 
the .subject. ^ ' ' 

Technical Arts : — The* achievements of 
the Hindus in this (lireer/.,on were great. Even 
in the 6rst centuries b. c. and a.d. technology 
(Varfa) wasamply patronised and the Govern- 
raenthad a speciaKdepartment to see to it. 

The Indians from the earliest times had 
enjoyed celebrity in the production of de- 
licate woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, 
in the working of metals and precious stones, 
iur the preparation of essences and . in all 
manner of techniccxl art**. 

LslW : — The rules laid down in the 

Grihya and Dharma Sutras show clearly 

that the Hindus attained distinct achieve- 

<« 

raents in this branch of science. 

U 9 

Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture ; — Indian art, like astro, nomy and 
geometry, received its inspiration from 
religion. It was used, says 'Havell, ‘frr the 
interpretation qf the esoteric teachings of 
philosophy andlreli'gion’.l ..I^t Avns not in the 
eai^ly^tjmes, as it is now, a specialised study. 

• *" Tito IdcaBf of .lodian Art— y. .176„ 
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divorced from religion and ignored by the 
universities. It was an^ integral part of 
national life and thought. * 

In portrait-painting the Hindus seemed 
to have excelled in the olden times. In 
sculpture, they attained such celebrity that 
reliefs carved upon stone “depicting various 
scenes are still regarded as the most admir- 
able monuments of the Hindu intellect. The 
achievements attained in architecture were 
still greater. 

Nature Study^ : — The Hindus were 
pre-eminently observers of nature. But 
while the modern scientist studies hei’ ways 
and means to make her serve the material 
needs of mankind, the Hindus <lived deep 
into her secrets for the intimation she gave 
them of 4? higher spiritual life.® The whole 
of the Yo^a system had its origin in the 
stud}' of nature. It a>rose from the .study of 
the hsibits of frogs, serpents and tortoises. , 

, The Hindus emphasised the study, of 
nature so that , the individual might be- led 

‘ Ibid pp 107-108 s 158-163 
* Srimat bliagva^ Canto VII, 32-^6 
Markendeo Poran chap. XXVII ' 
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to believe in the existence of God by 
realising the spiritual nature of all thiligs. 
Irj fact, hi's.,deep religious .instinct inspired 
tlie Hindu to seek in every aspect of nature 
a sjMuhol of worship and an attribute of the 
Diviiie. His intense feeling of reverence and 
abiding love of naVure found expression in 
and developed all Hindu Art and Literature. 
Thus, says Havell, “ It seems to me that 
those who refuse to recognise the intense 
love of nature with which Hindu thought is 
penetrated must miss entirely the beauty ««f 
the great Hindu poets, of Valmiki and 
Kaliddsa, as well as the beauty ot Hindu 
Art.”- 

PhysicS; : — ^The Vaisesika system of 
Kanada was the first attempt made iu India 
to inquire into the laws of matter aud force, 
of combination and disintegration. Kanada, 
says Dr. P. C. Roy, *ehieHy occupied him- 
self with the study of th» properties of 
matter. The atomid theory, as propounded by 
bins, has many poiu'cs in common with that of 
the G^eek philosopher, Democritus. His 
•theory of 'the propagation of© sound caifnot 
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fs'iil to excite our wonder and admiration even 
at this distant date. No loss remarkable is 
his statement that* light and heat are only 
* different forms of the sdme essential suhstancd\ 
He also speaks of gravity as the- cause of 
falling. * 

o . 
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The following list gives us a fair idea of 
the arts an‘d oCcomplishments current among 
men at the time of Buddha (567 b.c. — 487 
BC.y 

Physical Exercise : — Leaping, running, 
wrestling, archerj^, quick walking, jumping, 
swimming, riding and boxing, 

'■ General Sciences and Arts Writing, 
book-writing, arithmetic, poetry, grammar, 
knowledge of vedic glossary, Nigamas, Pnr- 
dnas, Itihds, Vedas, Nirukta (lexicography), 
Sikshd (phonetics) Chhanda (metre), yajna 
ritual and ceremonial, Sdnkbya, Yoga and 
Veishashika doctrines, logic {P/eiuvidya) 
political economy {Arlhavidi/a) ethics, surgery 
(^Asura), knowledge of the cries of animals and 
‘birds, guessing, divining Others’ thoughts, 
explaining enigmas, explaining dreams, know; 
ledge of the characteristirsr of women, mep, 
horseo, cattle and story-telling. 

4 

Tnlitwt 
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J^StheticS : — Playing on* the Vina, 
music, dancing, dramatic esihibitiony reciting 
songs, symphony. 

* Hand-work : — Lac-ornaments, wax-work 
needle- work, basket-work, leaf-cutting, 
dyeing cloth, tinting jewels^ 

Other accomplishments : — Hair dres- 
sing, art of decoration, pantomime, mas- 
•querade. 


III. • 


The following list of sixty-four Arts or, 
Kalds,^ which appears in Vatsy^ayanu^s Kama 
Siitra enables us to form some idea of the 
accomplishments which were considered 
appropriate for young ladies in the first 
centuries b.c. and a.d. 

I. Literary accomplishments. 

1. Heading and elocution. 

2. ’ Lexicography and ^Versification. 

, 3. Exercises in enigmatic poetry. 

4. Filling up of stanzas of which a 

portion is told, 

5. Guessing unseen letters and things 

held in a closed fist. 

6. Use of secret language. 

7. Knowledge of languages. 

8. Solution of riddles. 

0. Solutiofi of verbal puzzles. 

10. Minjicry. 

* Young ladici alone ivere reeoniniendccl to jirRCli*': tHcm. 
6*rlflhL’ru nmkt ‘1 iJ.iliwleva iiTirt Kri-hn.'v Irani the«o 
menti Jttm their i'lXnr S'awlipani hut tinny of th>'Hi iiro 
obviously fvniiiiine nti't tvcoM not tuit a ni.m, ’ 
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II. A. Domestic Arts. 

• o 

(i) Tnilorinu «r jf^ewnig. 

Milking bows?, slicks etc. with 
ihrctuh* 

(iii) Bed making. 

B. Culinary Art. 

(i) Prostiiligitiition. 

(ii) (Jrnamentiil Cookery. 

(iii) Preparation of beverages. 

C. Arts relating to Toilet, Dress, 
Luxuries or Comforts. 

(i) Marking the cheeks before 
the ears with sandal ’ and 
other pastes. 

(ii) Display of jewellery on the 

, iier.son. 

"(iii) Perfumery. 

(xi) flaking of ornaments of 
' flower fbr the head. 

(v) Making of necklaces and gar-* 
lands etc. 

(vi) Stayiiug, dyeing and colouV- 
ing of the teeth, cloth aqd 
the body. 
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(vii? Making use of 
pomades etc. 

(riii) Coiffure. ' 

(ix) Ciiangi't.g the appearance of, 
. ‘ fabrics. 

III. Manual Work and occupations. 

(i) Drawing. 

(ii) Pictorial Art. 

(iii) Scenic representation. 

(iv) Modelling. 

(v) Wood carving. 

(vi) Making ornamental designs on 

the flour with rice-meal and 
flowers. 

(vii) Making beds of flowers. 

(viii) Making artificial flowers with 
threads. 

(ix) Making of flower caiviagcs, 

f » 

.IV. Recreative arts. 

. (i) flaking fountains. 

(ii) Jugglery. 

. »(iii) jNlaking twist • with a spindles 
‘ {TMcii). 
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(iv) Cock-fighting, quail-fighting, ram- 

fighting etc. 

(v) Teaching of parrots to, talk. 

(vi) Devising .different expedients for 

making the same.thing. 

(vii) Tricks. ' 

(viii) Dice-plajnng. • 

(ix) Incantations to attract persons 

and things. 

(x) Assuming various forms. 

(xi) Tricks as taught by 
. Kuchumai’a. 

y Scientific arts. 

(i) Setting Jewels. 

(ii) Decoration of houses. 

(iii) Testing of silver and jewels. 

,(iv) Knowledge of metals. 

^v) Colouring of gems and beads. 

(vi) Ascertaining the existence of 
• mines’from external appear- 
ances. . 

(vii) Gardening, botany etc. 
(viii)jMJ^king of’ monograms, logo- 

graphs and diagrams.^ 

(ix) Lapidary art-^ 
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VI. A. Music. 

f 

(i) Voeal music. 

' (ii) Instrumental music. 

(iii) Jaltaranga or ‘playing on 
. china cups containing vary- 

' < ing quantities of water to 

Regulate the tone.’ 

(iv) Tattooing. 

B. Drama— Acting 

C. Etiquette 

VII. Physical Exercises. 

* ' (i) Juvenile sports. 

(ii) Physical Exercise. 

(iii) Dancing. 

‘ (iv) Art of Warfare. 

C 

References ; — (1) Lalita Vistara by R. L, Mitra. 

(2) Srimatbhdgvata. 



IV 

Rules regulating the ponduct of the 
disciple tov;ards his preceptor 

1. I I.’iYinii 111 *. 1)Mily. sptjoch, 

orLTaii'^ (of siMi-'") atiil iniinl !»•.? (th<- tliseiplo) 
.'<h<nihl St iinl with jojij.*.! h ituU Itj.ikiii’j; at the 
f.n-i.- of his proccjii.ir. (Mattti 11. 11>2) 

*2. • LyI. hiiii ahvay.s his »;igia arm 

out of his upjH.-r g.iniiont, lii.*hav«; th-cenlly 
:mi< 1 hi.s lt(i(ly wt-ll covopsI and .sh down 

fac-iii'/ ids toachor wln-n ashed to .sit •down. 

(Ihi.l II. ii»n. 

* 

a. ^In the pro.scnco of hi.s preceptor ho 
.shonld .'dway.s oat loss, w<-ar a l«.*.ss valuiible 
dp .es and jornainont. Me .should rise earlier 
and lie down later tthan the former). (Ibid 
IT, I/Jl). 

^ -1. He .shoulil n(»t * repeive order.s^ or 

converse with (Id.s preodpioV) reclining on a 
bed or .sitting, or while eating or .‘Standing 
or with an averted face. ^Ibid II? 195) 
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5 He should do (that) standing up, if 
his preceptor is seated on a seat, advancing 
towards him when he is istandinfr. goinsr 
up to him if he is walking and running after 
him when he runs. (Ibid II 196) 

6. Going round to face him if his face is 
turned away, goin^'up to him when he is at 
a distance but bending towards him while 
(he is) lying down or standing in a lower 
place. (Ibid II 197) 

7. When his preceptor is nigh, his bed 
or <seat should always be low. And within 
sight of his preceptor he should not sit 
carelessly. (Ibid II. 198) 

8. ‘ He should not utter the mere name 
of his preceptor behind his back, even 
(without any epithet of honour) ,^and he 
should not mimic his gait, speech and 
deportment. (Ibid fl. 199) 

9. A disciple should cover his ears or 
depart elsewhere from the place where 
(people) censure or Hefame his preceptor. ^ 

, , (Ibid II. 200)/ 

10. , He should not serve the preceptor 
(by the interventifn of another) while he 
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stands aloof, nor when he (himself) is angry, 
nor when a woman ,is near ; if he is 
seated in a carrfage or on a (raitsed) seat, he 
should get down arfd salute his preceptor. 

• (Ibid II. 202) 
11. The disciple should not sit with his 
preceptor to the leeward or to the windward 
(of him). And he should not sa}’^ anj-thing 
(regarding his preceptor) behind his back. 

(Ibid II 203) 
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